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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Mutual Assistance Problems Discussed by U.S. and U.K. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL ISSUE COMMUNIQUES 


[Released to the press by the White House January 18] 


SUPPLY OF SCARCE MATERIALS 


In their communiqué of January 9, 1952, the 
President and the Prime Minister announced that 
they had considered how the United States and 
the United Kingdom could best help each other in 
the supply of scarce materials and that discussions 
were continuing.’ 

These discussions have now been completed. 
Agreements have been reached which, taken to- 
gether within a framework of mutual assistance, 
will make it possible for the two countries to carry 
out more effectively their common task of con- 
tributing to the strength and security of the free 
world. The United States will help the United 
Kingdom to meet its most serious shortage, steel, 
and the United Kingdom will help-alleviate one of 
the United States most serious shortages, alumi- 
num, and will also assist the United States in 
getting supplies of tin. 

The United Kingdom requirements of steel for 
1952 were reviewed in detail. On the basis of 
these requirements, and after allowing for supplies 
of foreign ore to be diverted to the United King- 
dom by arrangement between the United Kingdom 
and the United States steel industry, the United 
States undertook to make available to the United 
Kingdom for purchase during 1952 steel (includ- 
ing scrap and pig iron now earmarked for the 
United States from overseas sources) to a total 
figure of 1,000,000 long tons. This includes the 
steel allocated for the first quarter in the previ- 
ously announced arrangement. About 80 per cent 
of the amount supplied will be steel, mostly in the 
form of ingots. This represents less than one per 
cent of the total United States production. It has 
been agreed that the United States may vary the 
proportions between the steel products fon: the 
steel making materials to be supplied. 

This will be of the greatest assistance to the 
United Kingdom in meeting its defense and essen- 
tial civilian needs, and will help the United King- 
dom industry to take care of some of the essential 
needs of other friendly countries for structural 
steel and plate steel, thereby relieving the pressure 
on overburdened United States facilities. 

In the absence of a change in the present supply 
situation, it is not anticipated that any of the steel 
to be furnished to the United Kingdom will be 
supplied in structural or plate or in shapes that 
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are in serious short supply in the United States. 
Most of the steel will be supplied in the last half 
of 1952 when a portion of the United States steel 
expansion program will have been completed. 
Deliveries to the United Kingdom will be con- 
fined to those items in melas, free supply. 

The steel shipments to Britain will be so ar- 
ranged as to time and types that no cut will be 
required in steel allocations already made to 
United States industry for the first and second 
quarters of 1952. 

United States requirements for aluminum and 
tin were also reviewed. On the basis of these re- 
quirements, the United Kingdom agreed to make 
available to the United States a total of 55,100,000 
pounds of aluminum. This represents an increase, 
to be spread evenly over the last three quarters of 
1952, of 33,060,000 pounds of aluminum over the 
arrangements made recently with the United 
States by the United Kingdom. This quantity 
is equivalent to about 10 percent of the total 
United Kingdom annual supply. The United 
States has agreed that it will replace this alumi- 
num by the middle of 1953. It is expected that 
much of the United States aluminum expansion 
program will be in operation by that time. 

The United Kingdom has agreed to make avail- 
able to the United States 20,000 long tons of tin 
during 1952 at $1.18 per pound, f.o.b. Singapore. 
Both Governments agreed that it would be de- 
sirable if more normal arrangements for the con- 
duct of the tin trade could be established as soon 
as possible. 

These arrangements will enable the United 
States to more nearly meet its essential tin plate 
requirements and improve its aluminum alloca- 
tions to defense and civilian industries. 

It was noted that both countries would continue 
to use their best efforts to expand and accelerate 
their programs for increasing production of 
scarce materials, both at home and overseas. 

The two Governments also reviewed and ex- 
ga satisfaction with the progress which has 

een made through the International Materials 
Conference toward effecting equitable distribution 
of key raw materials. 

These arrangements should make a valuable 
contribution to the defense programs of the two 
countries, and increase their ability to meet the 
acute shortage in the free world of steel, tin plate, 
and other strategic materials. 
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NATO OPERATIONS IN EASTERN ATLANTIC 


The President and the Prime Minister with 
their advisors have had several discussions relat- 
ing to the arrangements about the Atlantic Com- 
mand recommended by Nato and accepted by the 
late Government of the United Kingdom. As a 
result of their discussions they agreed that His 
Majesty’s Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment would recommend to Nato certain alter- 
ations in the arrangements designed to extend the 
United Kingdom home command to the 100 fathom 
line. They also agreed on the desirability of cer- 





tain changes which would provide greater flexi- 
bility for the control of operations in the Eastern 
Atlantic. These changes however do not go the 
full way to meet the Prime Minister’s objections 
to the original arrangements. Nevertheless the 
Prime Minister, while not withdrawing his objec- 
tions, expressed his readiness to allow the appoint- 
ment of a Supreme Commander to go forward in 
order that a command structure may be created 
and enabled to proceed with the necessary plan- 
ning in the Atlantic area. He reserved the right 
to bring forward modifications for the consider- 
ation of Nato, if he so desired, at a later stage. 


Close Anglo-American Unity Urged for Defense of Global Freedoms 


Address by the British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, to the Congress 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
Congress, this is the third time it has been my for- 
tune to address the Congress of the United States 
upon our joint affairs. I am honored indeed by 
these experiences, which I believe are unique for 
one who is not an American citizen. 

It is also of great value to me on again becoming 
the head of His Majesty’s Government to come 
over here and take counsel with many trusted 
friends and comrades of former anxious days. 

There is a lot for us to talk about aie. So 
that we can understand each other's difficulties, 
feelings, and thoughts, and do our best for the 
common cause. Let us therefore survey the field 
this afternoon with cool eyes, undimmed by hate 
or passion, guided by righteous inspiration and not 
uncheered by hope. 

I have not come here to ask you for money—to 
ask you for money to make living more comfort- 
able or easier for us in Britain. Our standards of 
life are our own business, and we can only keep our 
self-respect and independence by looking after 
them ourselves. 

During the war we bore our share of the burden 
and fought from first to last unconquered, and for 
a while alone, to the utmost limit of our resources, 

Your majestic obliteration of all you gave us un- 
der lend-lease will never be forgotten by this gen- 
eration of Britons or by history. 


Dollar Exchange and Sterling Area Finance 


After the war, unwisely as I contended and cer- 
tainly contrary to American advice, we accepted as 
normal debts nearly 4 thousand million pounds 





1 Made on Jan. 17 and reprinted from Cong. Rec. of Jan. 
17, 1952, p. 279. 
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sterling of claims by countries we had protected 
from invasion or had otherwise aided, instead of 
making counterclaims which would at least have 
reduced the bill to reasonable proportions. 

The thousand-million loan we borrowed from 
you in 1946 and which we are now repaying was 
spent not on ourselves, but mainly in helping oth- 
ers. In all since the war, as the late Government 
affirmed, we have lent or given to European or 
Asiatic countries 30 hundred-million pounds in 
the form of unrequited exports. This, added to 
the cost of turning over our industry from war to 
peace and rebuilding homes shattered by bombard- 
ment, was more than we could manage without 
an undue strain upon our life energies from which 
we shall require both time and self-discipline to 
recover. 

Why do I say all this? Not to compare our 
financial resources with yours, for we are but a 
third of your numbers and have much less than a 
third of your wealth; not to claim praise or reward 
but to convince you of our native and enduring 
strength and that our true position is not to be 
judged by the present state of the dollar exchange 
or by sterling area finance. 

Our production is half as great again as it was 
before the war; our exports are up by two-thirds; 
recovery while being retarded has been continuous 
and we are determined that it shall go on. 

As I said at Fulton, in Missouri, 6 years ago, 
under the auspices of President Truman, let no 
man underrate the abiding power of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. Do not suppose we 
shall not come through these dark years of priva- 
tion as we came through the glorious years of 
agony, or that half a century from now you will 
not see 70 or 80 millions of Britons spread about 
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the world and united in defense of our traditions 
and way of life and of the world causes which you 
and we espouse. 

If the population of the English-speaking com- 
monwealths be added to that of the United States 
we will all have such cooperation with all that such 
cooperation implies, in the air, on the sea, and all 
over the globe, and in science, industry and moral 
force, there will be no quivering precarious bal- 
ance of power to offer its temptation to ambition 
or adventure. I am very glad to be able to say the 
same to you here today. 


The Problem of New Rearmament 


It is upon this basis of recovery in spite of bur- 
dens, that the formidable problem of the new re- 
armament has fallen upon us. 

It is the policy of the United States to help for- 
ward in many countries the process of rearmament. 
In this we who contribute ourselves two-thirds as 
much as the rest of Europe put together require 
your aid if we are to realize in good time the very 
high level of military strength which the Labor 
government boldly aimed at and to which they 
committed us. It is for you to judge to what ex- 
tent the United States interests are involved. 
Whether you aid us much or little, we shall con- 
tinue to do our utmost in the common cause. But, 
Members of the Congress, our contribution will 
perforce be limited by our own physical resources 
and thus the combined strength of our two coun- 
tries and also of the free world will be somewhat 
less than it might be. 

That is why I have come here to ask, not for 
gold but for steel, not for favors but equipment, 
and that is why many of our requests have been so 
well and generously met. 

At this point I will venture, if I may, to make a 
digression. After a lot of experience I have 
learned that it is not a good thing to dabble in the 
internal politics of another country. It is hard 
enough to understand one’s own. But I will tell 
you something about our British politics all the 
same. 

In our island we indulge from time to time in 
having elections. I believe you sometimes have 
them over here. We have had a couple in 20 
months, which is quite a lot and quite enough for 
the time being. We now look forward to a steady 
period of administration in accordance with the 
mandate we have received. Like you we tend to 
work on the two-party system. The differences 
between parties on our side of the Atlantic, and 
perhaps elsewhere between British parties, are 
often less than they appear to outsiders. In mod- 
ern Britain the dispute is between a form of social- 
ism which has hitherto respected political liberty 
on the one hand, and, on the other, free enterprise 
regulated by,law and custom. These two systems 
of thought, whose differences, I assure you, give 
plenty of room for argument between political op- 
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ponents, fortunately overlap quite a lot in 
practice. 

Our complicated society would be deeply in- 
jured if we we did not practice and develop what 
is called in the United States the bipartisan habit 
of mind, which divides, so far as possible, what is 
done to make a party win and bear in their turn 
the responsibility of office and what is done to 
make the nation live and serve high causes. 

I hope here, Members of Congress, you will al- 
low me to pay a tribute to the late Senator Van- 
denberg. I had the honor to meet him on several 
occasions. His final message in these anxious 
years gave the feeling that in this period of United 
States leadership and responsibility all great 
Americans should work together for all the things 
that matter most. That, at least, is the spirit 
which we shall try to maintain among British 
leaders in our own country and that was the spirit 
which alone enabled us to survive the perils of the 
late war. 

But now let me return to my theme of the many 
changes that have taken place since I was last 
here. There is a jocular saying: To improve is 
to change, to be perfect is to have changed often. 
I had to use that once or twice in my long career; 
but if that were true, everyone ought to be gettin 
on very well. The changes that have a 
since I last spoke to Congress are indeed astound- 
ing. It is hard to believe we are living in the same 
world. Former allies have become foes; former 
foes have become allies; conquered countries have 
been liberated; liberated nations have been en- 
slaved by communism. Russia, 8 years ago our 
brave ally, has cast away the admiration and good 
will her soldiers had gained for her by their val- 
iant defense of their own country. It is not the 
fault of the Western Powers if an immense gulf 
has opened between us. It took a long succession 
of deliberate and unceasing words and acts of hos- 
tility to convince our peoples, as they are now con- 
vinced, that they have another tremendous danger 
to face and that they are now confronted with a 
new form of tyranny and aggression as dangerous 
and as hateful as that which we overthrew. 


Communist China, Korea, and Japan 


When I visited Washington during the war I 
used to be told that China would be one of the Big 
Four Powers among the nations and most friendly 
to the United States. I was always a bit skepti- 
cal; and I think it is now generally admitted that 
this hopeful dream has not yet come true, but I am 
by no means sure that China will remain for gen- 
erations in the Communist group. The Chinese 
said of themselves several thousand years ago: 
“China is a sea that salts all the waters that flow 
into it.” There is another Chinese saying about 
their country which is much more modern. It 
dates only from the fourth century. This is the 
saying: “The tail of China is large and will not 
be wagged.” I like that one. 
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The British democracy approves the principle 
of movable party heads and unwaggable national 
tails. It is due to the working of these important 
forces that I have the honor to be addressing you 
at this moment. You have rightly been resolute, 
Members of the Congress, in confronting Chinese 
Communist aggression. We take our stand at your 
side. We are grateful to the United States for 
bearing nine-tenths or more of the burden in Korea 
which the United Nations have morally assumed. 
I am very glad, but whatever diplomatic diver- 
gencies there may be from time to time about 
procedure, you do not allow the Chinese anti-Com- 
munists on Formosa to be invaded and massacred 
from the mainland. We welcome your patience 
in the armistice negotiations and our two countries 
are agreed that if the truce we seek is reached only 
to be broken, our response will be prompt, resolute, 
and effective. What I have learned over here con- 
vinces me that British and United States policy in 
the Far East will be marked by increasing har- 
mony. I can assure you that our British hearts go 
out in sympathy to the families of the 100,000 
Americans who have given their lives or shed their 
blood in Korea. We also suffer these pangs for the 
loss of our own men there, and not only there, but 
in other parts of Asia as well under the attack by 
the same enemy. 

Whatever course events in Korea may take in 
the near future, and prophecy will be difficult, 
much too difficult for me to embark upon it, I am 
sure our soldiers and your soldiers have not made 
their sacrifice in vain. 

The cause of world law has found strong and 
invaluable defense, and the foundations of the 
world instruments for preserving peace, justice, 
and freedom among the nations have been deep- 
ened and strengthened. They stand now not on 
paper but on rock. 

Moreover, the action which President Truman 
took in your name and with your full support in 
his stroke against aggression in Korea has pro- 
duced consequences far beyond Korea, conse- 
quences which may well affect the destiny of 
mankind. The vast process of American rearma- 
ment, in which the British Commonwealth and 
Empire and the growing power of united Europe 
will play their part to the utmost of their strength, 
this vast process has already altered the balance of 
the world and may well, if we all persevere stead- 
fastly and loyally together, avert the danger of 
a third world war or the horror of defeat and sub- 
jugation should one come upon us. 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
mourning families throughout the great Republic 
will find some comfort and some pride in these 
thoughts. 

Another extraordinary change has taken place 
in the Far East since I last addressed you. Peace 
has been made with Japan. There, indeed, I con- 
gratulate you upon the policy which, in wise and 
skillful hands, has brought the Japanese Nation 





from the woe and shame of defeat in their wicked 
war back to that association with the western 
democracies upon which the revival of their tradi- 
tions, dignity, and happiness can alone be regained 
and the stability of the Far East assured. 


Southeast Asia 


In the anxious and confused expanses of South- 
east Asia, there is another sphere where our aims 
and interests and those of the French, who are 
fighting bravely at heavy cost to their strength in 
Europe, may find a fertile field for agreement on 
policy. I feel sure that the conversations we have 
had between our two foreign Secretaries, Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Acheson, men whose names and ex- 
perience are outstanding throughout the world, 
will help to place the problems of Southeast Asia 
in their right —s 

It would not be helpful to the common cause— 
for our evils all spring from one center—if an 
effective truce in Korea led only to a transference 
of Communist aggression to these other fields. 
Our problems will not be solved unless they are 
steadily viewed and acted upon as a whole in their 
integrity as a whole. 


The Middle East 


In the Middle East enormous changes have also 
taken place since I was last in power in my own 
country. When the war ended, the western nations 
were respected and predominant throughout these 
ancient lands, and there were quite a lot of people 
who had a good word to say about Great Britain. 
Today it is a somber and confusing scene. Yet 
there is still sunshine as well as shadow. From 
the days of the Balfour declaration I have desired 
that the Jews should have a national home, and 
I have worked for that end. I rejoice to pay my 
tribute here to the achievements of those who have 
founded the Israelite State, who have defended 
themselves with tenacity, and who offer asylum to 
great numbers of Jewish refugees. 

I hope that with their aid they may convert 
deserts into gardens. But if they are to enjoy 
peace and prosperity, they must strive to renew 
and preserve their friendly relations with the Arab 
world, without which widespread misery might 
swallow all. 

Britain’s power to influence the fortunes of the 
Middle East and guard it from aggression is far 
less today, now that we have laid aside our impe- 
rial responsibility for India and its armies. It 
is no longer for us alone to bear the whole burden 
of maintaining the freedom of the famous water- 
way of the Suez Canal. That has become an inter- 
national rather than a national responsibility. I 
welcome the statesmanlike conception of a Four- 
Power approach toward Egypt announced by the 
late British Government, in which Britain, United 
States, France, and Turkey may share with Egypt 
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in the protection of the world interest involved 
among which Egypt’s own interests are para- 
mount. 

Such a policy is urgent. Britain is maintaining 
over 50,000 troops in the Suez Canal zone who 
again might be well employed elsewhere—not for 
national vainglory or self-seeking advantage, but 
in the common interest of all nations. We do not 
seek to be masters of Egypt. We are there only as 
the servants and guardians of the commerce of 
the world. It would enormously aid us in our 
task if even token forces of the other partners in 
the Four Power proposal were stationed in the 
canal zone as a symbol of the unity of purpose 
which inspires us. I believe it is no exaggeration 
to state that such token forces would probabl 
bring into harmony all that movement by which 
the Four Power policy may be made to play a 
decisive part by peaceful measures and bring to 
an end the wide disorders of the Middle East, in 
which, let me assure you, there lurk dangers not 
less great than those which the United States has 
stemmed in Korea. 


Europe 


Now I come to Europe where the greatest of all 
our problems and dangers lie. I have long worked 
for the cause of a united Europe, and even of a 
United States of Europe, which would enable that 
continent, the source of so much of our culture, 
ancient and modern, and the parent of the New 
World, to resume and revive its former splendors. 
It is my sure hope and conviction that European 
unity will be achieved and that it will not ulti- 
mately be limited only to the countries at present 
composing Western Europe. I said at Zurich in 
1946 that France should take Germany by the 
hand and lead her back into the family of nations, 
and thus end the thousand-year quarrel which has 
torn Europe to pieces, and finally plunged the 
whole ae twice over into slaughter and havoc. 
Real and rapid progress is being made toward 
European unity, and it is both the duty and the 
policy of both Great Britain and our Common- 
wealth, and of the United States, to do our ut- 
most—all of us—to help and speed it. As a fore- 
runner of a united Europe there is the European 
army which could never achieve its necessary 
strength without the inclusion of Germany. If 
this necessary and urgent object is being achieved 
by the fusion of the forces of the continental na- 
tions outside what I have called, in former times, 
the Iron Curtain, that great operation deserves our 
fullest support. But, Members of Congress, fusion 
is not the only way in which the defense of West- 
ern Europe can be built. The system of a grand 
alliance, such as has been created by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, is no bar to the fu- 
sion of as many of its members as wish for this 
closer unity; and the United States, British, and 
Canadian troops will stand, indeed are already 
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standing, shoulder to shoulder, with their Euro- 
pean comrades in defense of the civilization and 
freedom of the west. We stand together under 
General Eisenhower to defend the common cause 
from violent aggression. What matters most is 
not the form of fusion or melding—a word I 
learned over here—but the numbers of divisions 
and of armored divisions, and the power of the air 
forces and their weapons available for unified 
action under the supreme commander. 

We in Britain have denuded our island of mili- 
tary formations to an extent I have never seen 
before; and I cannot accept the slightest reproach 
from any quarter that we are not doing our full 
duty, because the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, spread all over the world, is not prepared to 
become a state or group of states in any continental 
Federal system on a side of the Atlantic. 

The sooner strong enough forces can be assem- 
bled in Europe under united command, the more 
effective will be the deterrents against a third 
world war. The sooner also will our sense of secu- 
rity and the fact of our security be seen to reside 
in valiant, resolute, and well-armed manhood, 
rather than in the awful secrets which science has 
wrested from nature. These are at present, it must 
be recognized, the secrets, the supreme deterrent 
against a third world war and the most effective 
guarantee of victory in it. 

If I may say this, Members of the Congress, be 
careful above all things, therefore, not to let go 
of the atomic weapon until you are sure, and more 
than sure, that other means of preserving peace 
are in your hands. 

It is my belief that by accumulating deterrents 
of all kinds against aggression we shall in fact 
ward off the fearful catastrophe, the fears of 
which darken the life and mar the progress of all 
the peoples of the globe. We must persevere 
steadfastly and faithfully in the task unto which, 
under the United States’ leadership, we have 
solemnly bound ourselves. Any weakening of our 
purpose, any disruption of our organization will 
bring about the very evils which we all dread, 
from which we all suffer and from which many 
of us would perish. 

We must not lose patience and we must not lose 
hope. It may be that presently a new mood will 
reign behind the Iron Curtain; if so, it will be 
easy for them to show it, but the democracies must 
be on their guard against being deceived by a 
false dawn. 

We seek or covet no one’s territory; we plan no 
forestalling war; we trust and pray that all will 
come right. Even during these years of what is 
called the cold war material production in every 
land is continually improving through the use of 
new machinery and better organization, and the 
advance of peaceful science. But the great bound 
forward in progress and prosperity for which 
mankind is longing cannot come until the shadow 
of war has passed away. There are, however, his- 
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toric compensations for the stresses which we 
suffer in the cold war. Under the pressure and 
menace of Communist aggression the fraternal 
association of the United States with Britain and 
the British Commonwealths and the new unity 
growing up in Europe, nowhere more hopeful than 
between France and Germany, all these harmonies 
are being brought forward perhaps by several 
generations in the destiny of the world. If this 
proves true, and it has certainly proved true up 
to date, the architects in the Kremlin may be 
found to have built a different and a far better 
world structure than what they planned. 


Bismarck once said that the supreme fact of the 
nineteenth century was that Britain and the 
United States spoke the same language. Let us 
make sure that the supreme fact of the twentieth 
century is that they tread the same path. 


Japan’s Future Policy 
Toward China 


Following is an exchange of correspondence 
between Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of 
Japan, and John Foster Dulles, consultant to the 
Secretary of State; texts of the letters were re- 
leased to the press on January 16 and 17 
respectively. 


DeceMBER 24th, 1951 


Dear AMBASSADOR DuLLEs: While the Japanese 
Peace Treaty and the U. S—Japan Security 
Treaty were being debated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the House of Councillors of the 
Diet, a number of questions were put and state- 
ments made relative to Japan’s future policy 
toward China. Some of the statements, separated 
from their context and background, gave rise to 
misapprehensions which I should like to clear up. 

The Japanese Government desires ultimately to 
have a full measure of political peace and commer- 
cial intercourse with China which is Japan’s close 
neighbor. 

At the present time it is, we hope, possible to 
develop that kind of relationship with the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of China, 
which has the seat, voice and vote of China in the 
United Nations, which exercises actual govern- 
mental authority over certain territory, and which 
maintains diplomatic relations with most of the 
members of the United Nations. To that end my 
Government on November 17, 1951, established 
a Japanese Government Overseas Agency in For- 
mosa, with the consent of the National Govern- 
ment of China. This is the highest form of 
relationship with other countries which is now 
permitted to Japan, pending the coming into 
force of the multilateral Treaty of Peace. The 
Japanese Government Overseas Agency in For- 
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mosa is important in its personnel, reflecting the 
importance which my government attaches to _re- 
lations with the National Government of the Re- 
public of China. My government is prepared as 
soon as legally possible to conclude with the Na- 
tional Government of China, if that government 
so desires, a Treaty which will reestablish normal 
relations between the two Governments in con- 
formity with the oan say set out in the multi- 
lateral Treaty of Peace. The terms of such 
bilateral treaty shall, in respect of the Republic 
of China, be applicable to all territories which are 
now, or which may hereafter be, under the control 
of the National Government of the Republic of 
China. We will promptly explore this subject 
with the National Government of China. 

As regards the Chinese Communist regime, that 
regime stands actually condemned by the United 
Nations of being an aggressor and in consequence, 
the United Nations has recommended certain 
measures against that regime, in which Japan is 
now concurring and expects to continue to concur 
when the multilateral Treaty of Peace comes into 
force pursuant to the provisions of Article 5 (a) 
(i111), whereby Japan has undertaken “to give the 
United Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the Charter and to re- 
frain from giving assistance to any State against 
which the United Nations may take preventive 
or enforcement action”. Furthermore, the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance concluded in Moscow in 1950 is virtu- 
ally a military alliance aimed against Japan. In 
fact there are many reasons to believe that the 
Communist regime in China is backing the Japan 
Communist Party in its program of seeking vio- 
lently to overthrow the constitutional system and 
the present Government of Japan. In view of 
these considerations, I can assure you that the 
Japanese Government has no intention to con- 
clude a bilateral Treaty with the Communist re- 
gime of China. 

Yours sincerely, 

Suiceru YOsHIDA 


JANUARY 16, 1952. 


My pear Mr. Pre Minister: I acknowledge 
the receipt by pouch of your letter of December 
24, 1951 in which you express the intentions of 
your Government with reference to China. This 
clear statement should dispel any misapprehen- 
sions which, as you suggest, may have arisen from 
statements, separated from their context and back- 
ground, made during the course of debate in 
Japan on the ratification of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the U.S.—Japan Security Treaty. 

I am grateful to you for your letter and I re- 
spect the courageous and forthright manner in 
which you face up to this difficult and controver- 
sial matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joun Foster Duties 
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Administration of Displaced Persons Act: An Example 


of Democracy in Action 


by Hervé J. L’Heureu» 
Chief of the Visa Division * 


When Congress in 1950 amended the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, the Department and its con- 
sular officers were given the major responsibility 
for the administration of four new programs: 


1. The issuance of up to 18,000 immigration visas to 
Polish veterans in Great Britain; 

2. The issuance of up to 4,000 immigration visas to 
refugees from China; 

38. The issuance of 7,500 immigration visas to Greek 
refugees and of 2,500 visas to Greek immigrants entitled 
to preference status under their quota; 

4. The issuance of immigration visas to European refu- 
gees in Europe outside Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
usually referred to as out-of-zone refugees. 


While the Department carried out these four 
programs jointly with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, the Department shared with 
the Displaced Persons Commission and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service the responsi- 
bility for the immigration of all other classes of 
immigrants benefiting under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. 

Of the four programs for which the Department 
carried the primary responsibility, the first three 
terminated with the expiration of the pertinent 
provisions of the law on December 31, 1951. Let 
me briefly review to what extent we were able to 
complete these programs satisfactorily. 


Issuance of Visas to Refugees 


Of the 4,000 visas authorized for refugees from 
China, approximately 3,300 have been issued. 
Most of these refugees had fled from Communist 
China to the Island of Samar in the Philippines. 
A member of my staff was assigned to go to Samar 
as visa consul. He and his American staff shared 
all hardships, cheerfully, with those they came to 
help. The office of the American consulate on 
Samar consisted of a flimsy hut surrounded by 
refugee tents. The offices were separated from 
each other and from the public waiting room by 
strips of canvas. The nine men on the consular 
staff shared a small hut for living quarters. When 
our consular office was —_ about 3,300 refu- 
gees were on the island. About 2,700 of these were 


* Address made before the Third National Resettlement 
Conference of the Displaced Persons Commission at Chi- 
cago, Ill., on Jan. 18 and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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found to be qualified and were issued immigration 
visas for the United States. Most of the others 
were received by other countries. While our staff 
was rightfully proud of their work on Samar they 
also discovered that life on this South Sea island 
was not exactly the way it is painted in Hollywood 
and “South Pacific.” 

While administrative facilities for the issuance 
of visas to Polish war veterans in Great Britain 
were available without any serious difficulty or 
staff limitation, the number of visas issued fell 
considerably short of the authorized number of 
18,000. Only approximately 11,100 visas were is- 
sued to this group of immigrants. This was due 
primarily to the fact that not enough Polish vet- 
erans applied for visas. Many of them had found 
a permanent home in Great Britain and therefore 
did not avail themselves of this opportunity to 
gain admission to the United States. 

The 7,500 visas authorized for Greek refugees 
were all issued. Of the 2,500 visas authorized for 
the so-called Greek preferential group, approxi- 
mately 1,500 were issued since there were not 
enough qualified applicants who could benefit 
from this provision of the Displaced Persons Act. 

The quota numbers authorized, which were not 
used by these special groups, have not been lost. 
You will recall the Displaced Persons Act pro- 
vided that the number of visas authorized for these 
special groups was to come out of the total of 
341,000 visas authorized for displaced persons in 
general. Numbers not used by these groups were 
made available to the general group of displaced 
persons. The problem of reserving sufficient num- 
bers for these special groups, to meet the antici- 
pated demand and, on the other hand, to make 
them available to the general group of displaced 
persons once the special demand was satisfied, was 
one of the major responsibilities of the Visa Divi- 
sion under the Displaced Persons Act. This called 
for much planning and calculation and keeping in 
close touch with the day-to-day operations. Dur- 
ing the last months and weeks of the program, 
some 11,000 numbers which had been held avail- 
able for special groups, particularly for Polish 
war veterans and certain orphan children, were 
released for the use of other displaced persons 
when it became reasonably clear these special 
groups would not use them. 
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Regulations for Out-of-Zone Refugees 


The fourth group of displaced persons, for 
whom the Department has been assigned the pri- 
mary responsibility, consists of the so-called out- 
of-zone refugees for whom visa issuance is author- 
ized under section 3 (c) of the amended Displaced 
Persons Act. This group is different from all 
others in various respects. First of all, visas may 
be issued to this group through June 30, 1954. In 
order to qualify for visa issuance under section 3 
(c) of the Displaced Persons Act, an alien must 
have entered an area or country in Europe outside 
Italy or the American, British, or French sectors 
or zones of Germany and Austria between Sep- 
tember 1, 1939 and January 1, 1949 and they must 
establish that they are persons of European na- 
tional origin displaced from the country of their 
birth or nationality, or of their last residence as a 
result of events subsequent to the outbreak of 
World War II. They also are required to estab- 
lish that they are unable to return to any of such 
countries because of persecution, or fear of perse- 
cution, on account of race, religion, or political 
opinions. Also, they must not have been firmly 
resettled in any other country. The law provides 
that between July 1, 1950 and June 30, 1954, 50 
percent of the nonpreference portion of the immi- 
gration quotas under the 1924 Act are to be made 
available to these aliens. 

In order to carry out the mandate of Congress 
with respect to this group of refugees, our quota 
control officer must first satisfy the visa demand 
from persons entitled to first and second pref- 
erence quota status. Since the Immigration Act 
of 1924 gives the first call on 50 percent of each 
— to first preference quota immigrants and 

rst call on the other 50 percent to second pref- 
erence quota immigrants, there may be no non- 
preference portion left if the demand for visas 
by these preference groups is sufficiently large. 
In other words, 50 percent of that portion of each 
quota which is not used by these preference 
groups is to be made available to the out-of-zone 
refugees. The calculation of this figure is com- 
plicated by the fact that under the ie the first 
and second preference demand under quotas over 
300 is to be satisfied on a month by month basis, 
while for the purpose of the out-of-—zone refugees 
the law prescribed that quotas be computed on 
an annual rather than on a monthly basis. To 
comply with this provision we have to estimate 
the probable demand for preference quota visas 
within each of the 4 fiscal years during which visas 
may be issued to the out—of-zone refugees, and on 
the basis of these estimates we have to decide how 
many quota numbers we can safely authorize for 
the out-of-zone refugees without exhausting all 
available quota numbers for which a demand may 
arise if our estimates should prove to be incorrect. 

Here are some data which may be of interest to 
you in connection with the issuance of visas to 
out-of-zone refugees. In all, about 5,000 visas 
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have been issued to these refugees during the last 
18 months. By far the largest number, —— 
mately 2,700 visas, went to natives of Poland. 
The next largest group of out—of-—zone refugees 
are natives of Czechoslovakia, who were issued ap- 
proximately 680 visas. In addition, substantial 
numbers of visas have been issued under section 
3 (c) of the Act to natives of Hungary, Lithuania, 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and Latvia. We had 
even two Swiss, one French, one British, and one 
Irish quota immigrant who qualied as out-—of- 
zone refugees. 

All numbers presently available for the issu- 
ance of visas under section 3 (c) have already been 
allocated under the quotas of Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, 
Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia. Some few addi- 
tional quota numbers authorized under section 3 
(c) of the Displaced Persons Act will become 
available in March. Section 3 (c) numbers are 
currently available from the quotas of the follow- 
ing countries: Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig, Germany, and Italy. 

Many of the agencies represented here today 
have been accredited by the Department of State 
for the out-of-zone refugee program. Those of 
you who are interested in helping with this pro- 
gram but have not yet applied for their accredita- 
tion, should do so without delay since our consular 
officers are not permitted to accept agency assur- 
ances, unless the organizations are approved for 
the specific section of the Displaced Persons Act 
under which they wish to sponsor the admission 
of aliens. Also, may I remind you that different 
from all other programs, in connection with the 
visa application of out-of-zone refugees only as- 
surances identifying the particular applicant by 
name, so-called named assurances, may be ac- 
cepted by consular officers. Regulations exclude 
the submission for section 3 (c) cases of so-called 
unnamed assurances which request the admission 
of an alien having specific skills or other qualifica- 
tions without identifying the applicant by name. 

I know you are all interested in the total num- 
ber of visas which have been issued under the Dis- 

laced Persons Act up to December 31, 1951. I 

ad hoped I could bring these data with me today 
but unfortunately we have not yet received the 
final figures from all consulates concerned with 
the administration of the program. On the basis 
of the reports already received I believe it can be 
estimated that some 312,000 visas have been issued 
to the so-called Ino refugees and persecutees under 
section 2 (c) of the Act. 


Effect of Displaced Persons Act on Future Im- 
migration 


Before I conclude my remarks I should like to 
discuss briefly the effect the admission of dis- 
placed persons will have on the volume of future 
immigration. As you know, with few exceptions, 
persons admitted under the Displaced Persons Act 
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are quota immigrants. The Congress facilitated 
their admission to the United States by permitting 
that visas issued to them be charged to the quotas 
for future years, with a future quota charging 
limit of 25 percent of the respective quotas for 
the years 1950 to 1954 and a limit of 50 percent 
of each quota for the years thereafter. While 
this provision permitted the rapid movement of 
displaced persons to the United States it will of 
course have a bearing upon the volume of future 
immigration. 

The extent to which the admission of displaced 
persons will affect the volume of future immigra- 
tion, becomes evident from the following data 
which show the fiscal year up to which annual 
quotas have in part been absorbed by visas issued 
to displaced persons : 


Country: Year 
CSP oe a a ee 1956 
EE nig. (ce 60 te uc baleen WER e ce ase 1955 
PE! hao) fa) ta “gn aete ve Ener 1963 
ee ON ew Ss ee fae ele 1964 
OCuecnosiovakia. . .....2.seee-s 1958 
SE SS ae ee career er 1958 
ES end ee aes A er ec 2146 
EE Dears” s aedd Sil ad gl 2 aga ae ey 2013 
EN a? a epae Nag: 82. nce ae eee 1985 
eR Ts io ales oan eran aia aeons 1956 
NMS otk a) as a a haere argh signet ante 2274 
ee ee ae ey 2087 
ao fer ge key Vas gece et Pe 1999 
RE? sc? 0) LEM aerial ae oe ve eae 2004 
DS fa gk er eg Feo a ec ean 1958 
Ss So. a. ae ge aye te re ae 1964 
i as gil Lyeay oot ga! wal 1978 
EIN 9.0 ace wees Satta 2001 


Those of us in the Department of State and in 
the Foreign Service concerned with the displaced 
persons program have done everything possible to 
make it a successful one. During the last days 
of December members of my staff in the Visa Divi- 
sion were available on a 24-hour schedule to handle 
last minute calls for quota numbers from Frank- 
fort, Munich, and other places. The Consulate 
General in Frankfurt in a preliminary report on 
the closing stages of the major part of the dis- 
placed persons program wrote that work was car- 
ried on all day on Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days in order to process the maximum number of 
applicants. The subconsular office at Funkkaserne 
near Munich, for example, which had a normal 
complement of 10 officers, obtained the service of 
seven additional vice consuls from the Munich 
Consulate General, for the final days of the pro- 
gram. All officers worked until midnight on De- 
cember 30 and December 31. 

Our part in the program, however, could not 
have been accomplished had it not been for the 
fine cooperation we had from many agencies, par- 
ticularly the voluntary agencies, many of which 
are represented here today. We also had the 
splendid cooperation of John Gibson, the chair- 
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man of the Displaced Persons Commission, and 
the other members of the Commission and his 
staff, as well as from the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service and Public Health Service. I 
think the fact that we could resolve satisfactorily 
the many new and challenging problems pre- 
sented by the displaced persons program was a 
telling example of democracy in action and I be- 
lieve we can be proud of this achievement. 


Nomination of Special Representative 
For MSA Program in Europe 


On January 14 the President nominated Wil- 
liam H. Draper, Jr., to be U.S. special represen- 
tative in Europe with the rank of Ambassador. 

Mr. Draper will represent the U.S. Government 
as a whole and will be responsible to the President. 
He will be concerned with the various aspects of 
the Mutual Security Program in Europe. He will 
act for the Director for Mutual Security in pro- 
viding on a regional basis coordination, continu- 
ous supervision, and general direction of the mili- 
tary and economic assistance programs. He will 
be charged with seeing that these programs are 
effectively integrated and administered so as to 
assure that the defensive strength of the nations 
concerned shall be built as quickly as possible on 
the basis of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid. He will also exercise general super- 
vision over the European activities of the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

The U.S. special representative will maintain 
close liaison with the American Ambassadors to 
the various European capitals, the U.S. deputy to 
the North Atlantic Council, and the Commanding 
General of the U.S. European Command. He will 
also maintain close contact with the U.S. members 
of the various North Atlantic Treaty agencies in 
Europe and with the United States elements of 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters. 

Proposals for improvements in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization are presently under 
active consideration. As this reorganization 
moves forward, it is expected that the U.S. special 
representative will become the senior United 
States civilian representative in Europe respon- 
sible for North Atlantic Treaty as well as Mutual 
Security Program matters. 


Charles M. Spofford Resigns 


The President on January 14 accepted the resignation 
of Charles M. Spofford as deputy U.S. representative to 
Nac. For texts of letters exchanged between Mr. Spof- 
ford and President Truman, see White House press release 
of Jan, 14. 
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Goals of Mutual Security Agency Described 


W. Averell Harriman, Director for Mutual Se- 
curity, on January 15 announced the organiza- 
tional structure of the new Mutual Security 
Agency (Msa) and described it as “a stream- 
lined set-up with far-reaching objectives geared 
to the tempo of world conditions of 1952.” 

Pointing out that the Msa was created by Con- 
gress as a global agency with equal responsibilities 
in Asia and Western Europe, Mr. Harriman said 
the role of the new agency was more challenging 
and far reaching than that of its predecessor, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. He ex- 
plained : 


Eca was created to aid in the economic recovery of 
Western Europe from World War II and was later ex- 
tended to administer economic assistance to the Far East. 
In Europe, the new Msa will work towards the creation 
of a “dynamic and expanding” economy capable of achiev- 
ing the present rearmament goals of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries, and, at the same time, lay- 
ing the basis for improved standards of living which can 
be realized after completion of the military buildup. In 
the Far East, Msa will work to help the free people realize 
their aspirations. 

The Free World must build sufficient military strength 
to deter communist aggression any place in the world. 
At the same time our job is to help improve standards 
of living, particularly among the lower income groups, 
create political stability, sound currencies, and expanding 
economies. 


Mr. Harriman, who is responsible for the coor- 
dination of foreign-aid activities of the State De- 
partment, Defense Department, and Msa, an- 
nounced the delegation of all operating functions 
of Msa to Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor for Mutual Security. 

“As so much of my time must be devoted to the 
work of coordinating the economic, military and 
technical assistance programs authorized by the 
Congress in the Mutual Security Act,” Mr. Har- 
riman said, “I have placed the operating activities 
of the Msa in the hands of my Deputy.” 

To provide for coordination of the military and 
economic assistance programs in Europe, the 
President yesterday nominated William H. 
Draper, Jr., to be U.S. special representative in 
Europe. In this post, Mr. Draper will act for 
Mr. Harriman in providing coordination, continu- 


*On Jan. 17 the White House announced the resignation 
of Mr. Bissell, effective Jan. 18. His successor has not 
yet been announced. 
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ous supervision, and general direction of the pro- 
grams of the Msa and Department of Defense on 
a regional basis. 

Paul R. Porter, who has been acting chief of 
Eca activities in Europe, becomes director of the 
European Office of the Mutual Security Agency. 
In this position, Mr. Porter will head Msa’s 
European regional office with headquarters in 
Paris. 

Explaining Msa’s operating structure, Mr. Bis- 
sell said that the agency will tackle its global 
task with a single purpose—the building of 
strength for the free world. He noted that its 
methods will differ greatly between the Far East 
and Western Europe. 

“Around the world, however,” Mr. Bissell said, 
“Msa will work towards providing hope for a bet- 
ter life and a free society.” 


Technical Assistance in Asia 


In the Far East, Mr. Bissell said, Msa will be 
primarily engaged in helping newly independent 
and underdeveloped countries to build strong gov- 
ernments and expand their economies to provide 
for the basic human needs of their people. This 
goal can be reached, he said, through a program 
of technical assistance coupled with a small 
amount of commodity and equipment aid. 

The Msa’s Asian program will be of a self-help 
nature with the participating countries making 
very substantial contributions by meeting local 
costs both through payments into counterpart 
funds and directly from their budgets. The pro- 
grams will emphasize the grass-roots, village-level 
approach with projects designed to have an im- 
mediate broad impact as well as assistance at focal 
points of the local economy. 

Mr. Bissell said that the work in the Far East 
would include activities in the fields of agricul- 
ture, forestry, fisheries, transportation, power, 
public health, handicraft and other small indus- 
tries, education, public administration, and gen- 
eral engineering advisory services. 

The agency will assist these countries in the de- 
velopment of raw materials which are needed by 
the industrial countries of Europe and the United 
States. 

In Europe, Mr. Bissell said, Msa will attempt 
to aid in the creation of a “dynamic and expand- 
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ing” economy, by promoting the economic and po- 
litical unification of Europe, together with a drive 
to increase industrial and agricultural produc- 
tivity. 

Because of the present threat of Communist 
aggression, Mr. Bissell said, Msa in Europe must 
give priority to projects in support of the defense 
program of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (Nato). In this connection, Msa will pro- 
vide people—highly trained production special- 
ists—as well as dollars and assistance in helping 
Western Europe to secure the necessary raw ma- 
terials and tools to meet their production goals. 

Referring to the Benton Amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act,? Mr. Bissell said that Msa would 
give major attention to the job of creating a 
healthier, expanding economy with participation 
of free private enterprise, the elimination of 
cartels and monopolistic business practices, and 
the development and strengthening of free labor 
union movements. 

“We will continue to give strong support to the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (Orec) in its efforts to break down trade 
barriers,” Mr. Bissell said. “The creation of a 
larger market area will powerfully stimulate com- 
petitive enterprise, increased output and a greater 
well-being. The goal we will urge is a single 
market for all of Western Europe.” 


European Unification 


The economic and political unification of Eu- 
rope, Mr. Bissell said, is the long-range target of 
the Mutual Security Program. 

“Only Europeans can take the steps necessary 
to achieve real unification,” the Deputy Mutual 
Security Director declared, “but our backing can 
be a powerful boost.” 

Among the important steps taken under the 
Marshall Plan toward economic unification, Mr. 
Bissell particularly noted the successful establish- 
ment of the European Payments Union and the 
overwhelming majorities by which the legislative 
bodies of both France and Germany recently rati- 
fied the revolutionary Schuman Plan for pooling 
Europe’s major coal and steel industries. 

Emphasizing that these forward steps must be 


* “Sec. 516. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that this Act shall be administered in such a 
way as (1) to eliminate the barriers to, and provide the 
incentives for, a steadily increased participation of free 
private enterprise in developing the resources of foreign 
countries consistent with the policies of this Act, (2) to 
the extent that it is feasible and does not interfere with 
the achievement of the purposes set forth in this Act, to 
discourage the cartel and monopolistic business practices 
prevailing in certain countries receiving aid under this 
Act which result in restricting production and increasing 
prices, and to encourage where suitable competition and 
productivity, and (3) to encourage where suitable the 
development and strengthening of the free labor union 
movements as the collective bargaining agencies of labor 
within such countries.” 
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continued, Mr. Bissell listed the following as pos- 
sibilities that should be considered by the Euro- 
pean countries: a European-wide customs union, 
a “Schuman Plan” in the fields of agriculture and 
transportation, and a single European monetary 
system. 

The Msa’s program in the Far East will pro- 
vide technical and economic aid to the countries 
of Burma, the Associated States of Indochina, In- 
donesia, Thailand, the Philippines, and Formosa. 
In Europe, Msa will as: economic and/or 
technical assistance to Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Trieste, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. Some 
of the Western European countries are not ex- 
pected to require any direct dollar assistance but 
may participate in the technical assistance pro- 
gram and other phases of Msa’s activities. Par- 
ticipation of these countries in the Msa aid pro- 
gram is conditioned on their entering into agree- 
ments required by the Mutual Security Act. 

One of the most significant changes wrought by 
Mr. Bissell in the set-up of Msa is a heavily in- 
creased emphasis on assistance to the Far East 
with an assistant director in charge of this phase 
of the agency’s activities. 

Although stressing that the enlarged Asian pro- 
gram does not signify a let-up in the European 
program, Mr. Bissell said the Far East program 


“is reaching this new operational phase at a time 


when the whole question of U.S. economic aid 
policy in the area has become a matter of major 
importance.” 

To assist in the operation of the Msa, Mr. Bis- 
sell announced the appointment of C. Tyler Wood 
as Associate Deputy Director; D. A. FitzGerald 
as Assistant Director for Supply; and Harlan 
Cleveland as Assistant Director for Europe. The 
Assistant Director for the Far East will be named 
shortly. 

Mr. Wood, a former Eca Assistant Administra- 
tor, has been Deputy U.S. special representative 
in Europe for the last year and a half. Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, who came to Eca in April 1948 from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, served for more 
than 3 years as director of Eca’s Food and Agri- 
culture Division before becoming Eca Assistant 
Administrator for Supply in Tats 1951. Mr. 
Cleveland has served as Deputy Assistant Admin- 
istrator for the Program for the last 28 months. 

A new defense production division is to be added 
to the staff of the Assistant Director for Europe. 
Its major function will be to maximize European 
defense production and to strengthen the Nato 
machinery in this field. It will work with Msa’s 
Washington staff to relate Msa defense production 
objectives and activities to the aid allotment 
process and the use of counterpart funds—foreign 
currency deposited to match American grant aid— 


(Continued on page 137) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








New Soviet Disarmament Proposal Examined 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson? 


The General Assembly has passed a resolution 
endorsing the fundamental principles of the reg- 
ulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all 
armaments and armed forces and creating a dis- 
armament commission to carry out such a pro- 
gram.” It directed this commission to consider 
from the outset plans for progressive and con- 
tinuing disclosure and verification of all armed 
forces and armaments as the first and indispensa- 
ble step in carrying out the over-all program. 

Only the Soviet bloc voted against this resolu- 
tion. The next day the Soviet Union reintroduced 
what they called new proposals on disarmament. 
The same Soviet bloc that had first voted against 
our proposals characterized their proposals as a 
momentous step toward an acceptance of the West- 
ern position. 

If this were true, then, indeed, a great step for- 
ward would have been taken. But what do the 
Soviet proposals really amount to? We have ex- 
amined them very carefully, and unfortunately 
the advertised concessions are more apparent than 
real. 

We have here one more attempt by the Soviet 
Union to get the General Assembly to condemn 
atomic weapons as “weapons of aggression,” to 
“proclaim the unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons,” and to “proclaim the establishment of 
strict international control over the enforcement 
of such prohibition.” These proclamations would 
take place now. At some later date, provided 
agreement were reached, this “proclaimed” pro- 
hibition and “proclaimed” control would be put 
into effect simultaneously. The Soviet objective is 
obvious. They continue to seek a “paper” pro- 
hibition and give no assurance that they would 
agree to any effective control system which would 
insure prohibition. 


1 Made on Jan. 16 and released to the press on the same 
date. 
? BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1952, pp. 23 and 28. 
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The idea that prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the institution of a control system be made 
simultaneous was first submitted by Mr. Vy- 
shinsky himself 314 years ago during the Paris 
Assembly of 1948. When it became clear at that 
time that the controls that the U.S.S.R. had in 
mind were their own inadequate proposals—made 
almost 5 years ago—the Seenual Assembly re- 
jected this maneuver. Apparently, this idea has 
now been dusted off and resubmitted. 

The Soviet Union also states that the interna- 
tional control organ shall have “the right to con- 
duct inspection on a continuing basis; but it shall * 
not be entitled to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of States.” What the Soviet Union would appear 
to give with one hand it takes away with the other. 

But neither of these points goes to the heart 
of the real issue. What we must have in the field 
of international control is a control system giving 
an international agency sufficient powers to in- 
sure that atomic weapons would be effectively pro- 
hibited. This is not a question of semantics. 





On January 19, the disarmament portion of the Soviet 
proposal was sent to the Disarmament Commission by a 
General Assembly vote of approval on Committee I’s 
recommendation. The vote was 40 to 5 (Soviet bloc), 
with 3 abstentions, India, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. 





It is perfectly clear that no system of inspec- 
tion alone, be it periodic or continuous, can insure 
the effective prohibition of atomic weapons. This 
has been recognized by all members of the United 
Nations with the exception of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. Under the U.N. plan the inter- 
national control agency would own all the atomic 
materials and would own, operate, and manage 
all atomic facilities that make or use such mate- 
rials in dangerous quantities. A system of control 
based upon these safeguards is the only one so 
far devised that can be both workable and effec- 
tive. We are prepared to examine any other pro- 
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posals that might be equally or more workable and 
effective. We are also prepared to examine these 
latest dressed-up Soviet proposals in the Disarma- 
ment Commission just created by the General As- 
sembly. At this time, however, we do not see how 
or in what manner these proposals advance the 
cause. 


Text of Soviet Draft Disarmament Resolution 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/698 
Dated Jan. 12, 1952 


1. The General Assembly declares participation in the 
aggressive Atlantic bloc and the creation by certain States, 
and primarily by the United States of America, of mili- 
tary, naval and air bases in foreign territories incom- 
patible with membership of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly recognizes it to be essential 
that: (a) The countries taking part in the Korean war 
should immediately end military operations, conclude an 
armistice and withdraw their forces from the 38th parallel 
within a period of ten days; 

(b) All foreign troops and also foreign volunteer units 
should be withdrawn from Korea within a period of three 
months. 

38. The General Assembly, considering the use of atomic 
weapons, as weapons of aggression and of the mass de- 
struction of people, to be at variance with the conscience 
and honour of peoples and incompatible with membership 
of the United Nations, proclaims the unconditional pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the establishment of strict 
international control over the enforcement of this pro- 
hibition, it being understood that the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the institution of international control shall 
be put into effect simultaneously. 

The General Assembly instructs the Disarmament Com- 
mission to prepare and submit to the Security Council, not 
later than 1 June 1952, for its consideration, a draft con- 
vention providing measures to ensure the implementation 
of the General Assembly decision on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the cessation of their production, the use 
of already-manufactured atomic bombs exclusively for 
civilian purposes, and the establishment of strict inter- 
national control over the observance of the above-men- 
tioned conventioun. 

4. The General Assembly recommends the permanent 
members of the Security Council—the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, France, China and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—to reduce the arma- 
ments and armed forces in their possession at the time of 
the adoption of this recommendation by one-third during 
a period of one year from the date of its adoption. 

5. The General Assembly recommends that forthwith, 
and in any case not later than one month after the adop- 
tion by the General Assembly of the decisions on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the reduction by one- 
third of the armaments and armed forces of the five 
Powers, all States should submit complete official data 
on the situation of their armaments and armed forces, 
including data on atomic weapons and military bases 
in foreign territories. These data shall be submitted with 
reference to the situation obtaining at the time when the 
above-mentioned decisions are adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

6. The General Assembly recommends the establishment 
within the framework of the Security Council of an in- 
ternational control organ, the functions of which shall 
be to supervise the implementation of the decisions on 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, and to verify the data sub- 
mitted by States regarding the situation of their arma- 
ments and armed forces. 
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With a view to the establishment of an appropriate 
system of guarantees for the observance of the General 
Assembly’s decisions on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the reduction of armaments, the international control 
organ shall have the right to conduct inspection on a con- 
tinuing basis; but it shall not be entitled to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of States. 

7. The General Assembly calls upon the Governments 
of all States, both Members of the United Nations and 
those not at present in the Organization, to consider at 
a world conference the question of the substantial reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments and also the question 
of practical measures for prohibiting the atomic weapon 
and establishing international control over the observance 
of such prohibition. 

The General Assembly recommends that the above- 
mentioned world conference should be convened at the 
earliest possible date and, in any case, not later than 15 
July 1952. 

8. The General Assembly calls upon the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom, France, China and the 
Soviet Union to conclude a peace pact, and to combine 
their efforts for the achievement of this high and noble 
aim. 

The General Assembly also calls upon all other peace- 
loving States to join in the peace pact. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Economic and Social Council 


Refugees and Stateless Persons. Report of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to the 
General Assembly, Part III (8 November 1951). 
Observations on Problems of Assistance. E/2036/ 
Add.2, November 13, 1951. 8 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Reports From Governments 
on Action Taken Concerning Production, Distribu- 
tion and Prices of Commodities and Measures to 
Combat Inflation. E/2034/Ad.6, July 28, 1951. 19 
pp. mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1952 
and Information Annexes. E/ICEF/R.208, Septem- 
ber 20, 1951. 93 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter dated November 3, 1951, from the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organisation to the Secre- 
tary-General transmitting a report on the decisions 
made during the period 17 February 1951 to 31 Octo- 
ber 1951 by the Mixed Armistice Commissions. 
$/2388, November 8, 1951. 12 pp. mimeo. 


*Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 0 ffi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Information 
on securing subscriptions to the series may be obtained 
from the International Documents Service. 
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U.S. Answers Soviet Demand for Abrogation 


Of Mutual Security Act 


Statement by Mike J. Mansfield 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly? 


Mr. Presipent: In explaining our vote against 
the Soviet resolution, I wish to deal briefly with 
the motives of the Soviet Government in present- 
ing this matter to the General Assembly and insist- 
ing on its discussion here. The actual charges 
against the Mutual Security Act as “aggression” 
and “domestic interference” were, of course, with- 
out any foundation whatever. In speech after 
angry speech, the Soviet representative utterly 
failed to substantiate the vicious accusations made 
by the Soviet Government against my country.” 

The question arises as to why the Soviet Union 
wished to take up the valuable time of the General 
Assembly with these baseless accusations. Indeed, 
the question occurred to many of us in the First 
Committee when this matter was under discussion. 
During explanations of vote in the committee, the 
question was put bluntly and forthrightly by the 
very able representative of Liberia, Mr. Cooper. 

The Liberian delegate pointed out that the 
Soviet representative had seemed unconcerned 
about the outcome of the vote. What, Mr. Cooper 
asked, had the Soviet representative hoped to 
achieve? Propaganda? 

Now that this exceedingly bitter debate is behind 
us and we can see the problem in more accurate 
perspective, the answer to the question put by 
Mr. Cooper becomes increasingly clear. It was, 
indeed, propaganda. But not necessarily propa- 
ganda against the Mutual Security Act. It was 
part of a general assault launched by the Soviet 
delegation at the beginning of this Assembly 
against the United Nations collective security 


*Made in plenary session on Jan. 11 and released to 
the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 

* Text of the Soviet resolution, U.N. doc A/2031 of Jan. 
2, 1952, reads as follows: 


“The General Assembly Condemns the ‘Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951’, adopted in the United States of America 
and providing for the appropriation of funds for subversive 
activities against certain States, as an act of aggression 
and as interference in the internal affairs of other States, 
in contravention of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and of the generally acknowledged rules of inter- 
national law; and Recommends the Government of the 
United States of America to take the necessary measures 
to repeal this Act.” 
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system and the regional collective security systems 
which strengthen it. 

The specific point at issue in the Mutual Securit 
Act was an amendment permitting the expendi- 
ture of funds to organize Iron Curtain refugees 
into “elements of the military forces supporting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 

I made a statement to the First Committee 
giving absolute and unconditional assurances that 
the appropriation would be spent for no other 
purpose than the defense of the North Atlantic 
community.’ That statement was fully concurred 
in by Mr. Vorys, also a member of the United 
States delegation to the General Assembly and a 
member of the Republican Party in Congress. 
Mr. Vorys and I spoke both for Congress and for 
the delegation, which represents the executive 
branch of the American Government. 

And yet the Soviet Government demanded the 
abrogation of the entire law. It was at once 
obvious, when you examined the law, that. its 
abrogation would strike a tremendous blow at the 
growing collective-security system of the free 
world and to important programs of economic 
assistance to free countries. 

It would, for example, wipe out American con- 
tributions to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, funds for reset- 
tlement projects in Israel, technical assistance for 
areas in Africa, and funds for the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

In short, Mr. President, it was clear that the 
Soviet Union was aiming at a very large target. 
It wanted nothing less than the wholesale collapse 
of a vast free-world program providing both for 
the strengthening of collective security through 
military assistance and for human welfare through 
economic and technical assistance. 

As further “evidence” of alleged American “in- 
terference” in the affairs of countries within the 
Soviet orbit, Mr. President, the Soviet representa- 
tive spoke at length of four American fliers forced 
down in Hungary. He charged that they were 
engaged on a mission of “espionage,” although in 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1952, p. 29. 
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fact they were lost in bad weather on a routine 
flight to Belgrade. These men were held incom- 
municado for 2 weeks by Soviet authorities on 
Hungarian territory. At no time during the 
course of their extensive interrogation and their 
solitary confinement by Soviet authorities were 
they accused of espionage, for the reason that no 
evidence of espionage could be found. 

These men were finally subjected to a so-called 
“trial” and fined $120,000, not for espionage but 
for a violation of the Hungarian frontier. The 
American Government, knowing that it was pay- 
ing ransom, willingly provided the money so that 
the lives of four American citizens would not re- 
main in jeopardy. 

But in no sense do we consider closed this in- 
cident involving such open contempt and disregard 
for the most elementary rights of foreign na- 
tionals. 

The world knew nothing of the whereabouts of 
the plane, until it was announced by Tass, the 
Soviet state news agency. The world knew noth- 
ing about the so-called “trial” until the Soviet 
representative told the First Committee during 
this very debate that the men had received “due 
attention from our border authorities” and would 
receive further attention from “owr military and 
judicial authorities.” 

All of this happened, Mr. President, on the soil 
of the supposedly sovereign state of Hungary. 
And yet the Soviet Government has the right to 


station troops in Hungary only to safeguard its 
communications to the Soviet zone of Austria. 
This violation of human rights, used by the Soviet 
representative to buttress charges of “domestic 
interference” against my Government, demon- 
strated instead the control exercised by the Soviet 
Union over the internal affairs of one of the coun- 
tries it holds captive. 

It was on a level with the other “proof” of al- 
leged domestic interference and aggression drawn 
by the Soviet delegation from the language of the 
Mutual Security Act. 

The chairman of the First Committee, Mr. 
President, rightly stated during the debate that 
heated discussions of this sort complicate rather 
than facilitate the work of the United Nations. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, in submitting this resolution to 
the Assembly, has thrown another monkey wrench 
at the machinery of the United Nations and has 
missed again. We suggest that he put his monkey 
wrench away for good and begin to seek openings 
not for further attacks against us but for construc- 
tive and cooperative efforts within the United 
Nations. 

We have voted down his resolution. But the 
door for real cooperation continues to remain open 
to him, and to the Soviet delegation. Perhaps it 
is not too much to hope that one day he will lead 
his delegation through the door, on & hands, and 
get down to working with the rest of us for peace, 
friendship, and international cooperation. 


U.S. Urges Continuation of Palestine Conciliation Efforts 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly * 


The United States delegation has given careful 
consideration to the report of the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission, as indeed it has followed 
closely the work of the Commission during the 

ast year. Our Government, with the other mem- 
vers of the United Nations, is deeply interested in 
seeing the problems remaining after the Palestine 
conflict solved in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations and the resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly. The United States, like 
the United Nations, is desirous of seeing peaceful, 
friendly relations between the Arab States and 
Israel established on a sound basis in the common 
interests of those states and in the interest of se- 
curity and well-being in the entire Middle East. 
The United Nations has the right to expect the 
parties to make every endeavor to achieve a settle- 
ment of their differences themselves in harmony 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 
At the same time the United Nations must always 


Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Jan. 6 and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 
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be ready to assist the parties to do so. Despite 
the present lack of definitive solutions for the 
political problems remaining in Palestine, prog- 
ress has been made. The achievements of the 
United Nations, through the armistice agreements 
and through the continuing surveillance of the 
Truce Supervision Organization; the continued 
concern of the Security Council; the activities of 
the Unrwa; and the persistent efforts of the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, have contrib- 
uted vital elements in keeping the way open to 
peaceful, permanent settlement of the Palestine 
problems and the stabilization of the area. 

In our opinion, it would be unjustifiable and 
unwise to conclude from the history of the Pal- 
estine Conciliation Commission’s efforts during 
the past 3 years, and in particular of its efforts 
during 1951, that avenues to a final settlement of 
the Palestine problems are blocked. While the 
commission would appear to have tried all the 
approaches and procedures open to it under rel- 
evant resolutions of the General Assembly without 
achieving its objectives, nevertheless it is the very 
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U.S., U.K., French, and Turkish Draft 
Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/AC.53/L.22 Dated Jan. 5, 1952 

The General Assembly, 

RECALLING its resolutions 194 (III) of 11 De- 
cember 1948 and 394 (V) of 14 December 1950, 

HAVING EXAMINED the report of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
(A/1985), 

Notine that agreement has not been reached 
between the parties on the final settlement of 
outstanding questions, 
| RECOGNIZING that in the interests of the peace 
and stability of the Near East efforts to achieve 
| such a final settlement should be continued, 
| CONSIDERING that the governments concerned 
have the primary responsibility for reaching a 
settlement of their outstanding differences 

1. Urges the governments concerned to seek 
agreement with a view to an early settlement of 
their outstanding differences in a spirit of justice 
| 
| 





and realism and on the basis of mutual conces- 
sions; and for this purpose to make full use of 
United Nations facilities; 

2. Expresses its appreciation to the Concilia- 
| tion Commission for Palestine for its efforts to 
assist the parties to reach agreement on their 
outstanding differences ; 

3. Notes with regret that, as stated in para- 
graph 87 of the report, the Commission has been 
unable to fulfill its mandate; 

4. Considers nevertheless that, in the light of 
paragraph 86 of the report, the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine should continue to be avail- 

able to the parties to assist them in reaching 
agreement on outstanding questions; 

5. Authorizes the Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine in its discretion to designate a repre- 
sentative or representatives to assist it in carry- 
ing out its functions; 

6. Decides that the headquarters of the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine should be 
transferred to the Headquarters of the United 
Nations, a representative of the Commission 
being maintained at Jerusalem; 

7. Requests the Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine to render progress reports periodically 
to the Secretary-General for transmission to the 
Members of the United Nations; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to provide 
the necessary staff and facilities for carrying out 
the terms of the present resolution. 











function of the United Nations to continue con- 
ciliation efforts wherever and whenever they can 
effectively be asserted. The United Nations can- 
not afford to “give up” in these efforts to encourage 
the peaceful settlement and normal relations 
which we know the parties themselves need and 
desire. 

The United States, as a member of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, supported the compre- 
hensive pattern of proposals which the commis- 
sion submitted to the parties for their considera- 
tion at the recent conference held in Paris. We 
supported these proposals as being fair and real- 
istic and in the hope that the parties would be 
able to adopt them ina spirit of compromise. The 
United States continues to believe that these pro- 
posals contain constructive elements which can 
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usefully be drawn upon in the interest of progress 
toward a just settlement of the differences between 
the parties. 

We attach great importance to the fact that each 
of the parties has expressed to the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission its desire to continue to co- 
operate with the United Nations for the 
achievement of stability in Palestine. The United 
Nations must continue to hold itself ready to assist 
the parties to realize that desire through construc- 
tive action. 

The Palestine Conciliation Commission has pa- 
tiently endeavored to carry out the mandate which 
it received from this Assembly. It deserves the 
appreciation and respect of all United Nations 
members. Despite discouragement and set-backs, 
its usefulness, in our view, is not ended. After 
careful consideration, the United States believes 
that at this stage of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission’s work, the Commission should be 
continued, but with its seat at United Nations 
Headquarters, holding itself available to assist the 
parties in reaching a final settlement of their prob- 
lems. We fully agree with the idea that the 
Commission should be empowered to appoint one 
or more representatives to assist it on specific 
issues, whenever circumstances indicate that such 
a course might be helpful. The members of the 
Commission would, of course, need to keep fully 
in touch with all aspects and developments of the 
Palestine problem and closely associated with rep- 
resentatives of each of the parties. 

We recognize that the views and feelings of both 
sides remain in sharp contrast on many points and 
that much suffering and bitterness continue to 
exist as a result of the conflict in Palestine. We 
are convinced that the United Nations must and 
can point the way toward eliminating this suf- 
fering and bitterness by continuing its efforts to 
bring about a political settlement, at the same time 
striving to improve the economic and social con- 
dition of the peoples of the area. It is our hope 
that the Arab States and Israel, fully recognizing 
the dangers in the present situation, will see that 
it is within their power to facilitate progress to- 
ward a solution of their differences by making re- 
newed efforts with the help of the United Nations 
machinery that is available to them. 

It is with this hope that the United States dele- 
gation had joined in submitting the draft resolu- 
tion which has been received by the members of 
this committee. This resolution is not an attempt 
to solve at this session the complex problems re- 
maining, but is a sincere effort to assist the parties 
to bring about such a solution in due course. It 
is our belief that at this session of the General 
Assembly, the most helpful approach is the rela- 
tively modest one followed in our proposed resolu- 
tion. We suggest to the members of this com- 
mittee that a debate confined to these aspects of 
the whole problem will prove in the long run to 
have best served the interests of all concerned. 
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Soviet Resolution on Aggression Called Inconsistent With U.N. Charter 


Statement by John Maktos 
US. Delegate to the General Assembly * 


The Soviet Union has introduced a resoution to 
define aggression. 

The representative of the Soviet Union tells us 
that the definition of aggression will deter — 
sion. But the view which prevailed in San Fran- 
cisco, when the Charter was drafted, was different. 
In that view, which the United States shared and 
still holds, definition of aggression is not in the 
interest of peace. A great objection to definition 
of aggression is that it will be in the interest of 
aggression. 

The view which prevailed in San Francisco was 
that there should be no definition of aggression in 
the Charter, that a definition would go beyond 
the purpose of the Charter. 

The isheuts of Chile stated yesterday that a 
definition was not included in the Charter be- 
cause of the so-called veto provision. That was 
not the reason. As was stated there, and it is true 
today: 


The progress of the technique of modern warfare ren- 
ders very difficult the definition of all cases of aggression. 
It may be noted that the list of such cases being neces- 
sarily incomplete, the Council would have a tendency 
to consider of less importance the acts not mentioned 
therein; these omissions would encourage the aggressor 
to distort the definition or might delay action by the 
Council. Furthermore, in the other cases listed, auto- 
matie action by the Council might bring about a pre- 
mature application of enforcement measures. 


In brief, those who drafted the Charter properly 
considered that their task was to prepare a consti- 
tutional document. Accordingly, the Charter 
deals with great purposes and principles and with 
the major organs to carry forward those purposes 
and principles. The statesmen who created the 
Charter believed that states should be held to high 
intent and that their representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and in the Security Council should 
have the discretion to carry forward that high 
intent. 

The task of statesmanship in the United Nations 
is to promote the principles of the Charter. This 
task calls for judgment, courage, devotion, and 


1Made in Committee VI (Legal) on Jan. 10 and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the 
same date. 
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imagination. It demands of us more than is re- 
quired of those who formulate municipal regula- 
tions for the punishment of petty offenders. It 
demands of us more than is required of the police 
magistrates who apply those regulations. It is 
for these reasons that the terms of the Charter 
are broad and the responsibility of those who rep- 
resent states is great. The good will of states 
cannot be measured with a foot rule. The evil 
purposes of states cannot be controlled by a me- 
chanical device. The actions of states must be 
judged in accordance with the great principles of 
the Charter, applied with wisdom and imagination 
in a dynamic world. 


A Priori Definition as Camouflage for Aggression 


The Charter established the obligation to re- 
frain from aggression. Resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly implement this obligation. An ad- 
ditional onion defining aggression would not 
be likely to deter a state which sought to violate 
this obligation. As stated yesterday by the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom, countries em- 
bark on aggression only if they think it is going 
to be successful. If they think their attack will 
succeed, they will not worry very much about the 
consequences. It is the moral force and the will 
of the United Nations to act with courage and de- 
termination under the Charter that deters aggres- 
sion. Indeed, a priori definition might make 
aggression easier. It might serve as camouflage 
for aggression. 

The resolution of the Soviet Union provides 
that “in an international conflict that state shall 
be declared the attacker which first commits” cer- 
tain acts. One of these acts is “the carrying out 
of a deliberate attack on the ships or aircraft of” 
another state. Under this provision, would the 
United States have been considered guilty of ag- 
gression if it had learned of the Pearl Harbor 
mission in time to take the offensive and prevent 
the attack by attacking and destroying the enemy 
force en route? It is a strange definition of ag- 
gression that would make a state an aggressor if 
it defended its shores from invasion and which 
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would require a state to wait until its defenses had 
been destroyed before defending itself. 

It has been contended during the discussion that 
a definition is possible. As stated by the repre- 
sentative of Greece, we are not engaged in pro- 
viding a philological definition. Of course, it is 
easy for any one of us to make up a definition. 
What the General Assembly should bear in mind 
is the progressive development of international 
law. The lawmaker takes into account not only 
the question whether it is legally possible to make 
a law but whether such a law would serve the ends 
for which it is intended. In determining the de- 
sirability of a proposed law, account is taken of 
various | teers factors—economic, social, polit- 
ical, and many others. To take account only of 
the question whether a proposed law is legally 
possible is unwise and dangerous. 

It has been argued that legal questions can be 
distinguished from political ones. This is not the 
issue before this committee. The issue is whether 
the proposed progressive development of inter- 
national law so far as the definition of aggression 
is concerned will serve the ends for which it is 
intended. We believe that to provide such a defi- 
nition would be futile and dangerous. 

It has been pointed out during the discussion 
that other principles of law have been defined. 
There is no doubt about this, but we believe that 
the issue before the committee is not whether other 
principles are definable but whether aggression 
should be defined. In all juridical systems there 
are certain concepts which are not defined but are 
left purposely elastic because in that status the 
serve better the ends for which they are framed. 
This is particularly true where situations are so 
varied that a definition may fail to anticipate situ- 
ations that should be covered. Even in the field 
of criminal law there are elastic terms, such as at- 
tack, fraud, reasonable doubt. 

It has been the consistent opinion of the United 
States that, because of the very nature of the ques- 
tion, it would not be possible to arrive at a satis- 
factory definition of aggression. Because of the 
dynamic nature of present world events, any enu- 
meration of acts which constitute aggression must 
of necessity be incomplete. 

A definition of aggression could not take all the 
circumstances into account. It could not be made 
adaptable to the myriad combinations of facts or 
to all the schemes and evasions of an aggressor. 

My delegation cannot believe that we can use- 
fully formulate a definition which could give as- 
surance to meet the situations created by the in- 
finitely complex interplay of the factors that are 
involved in aggression. An incomplete definition 
would be worse than no definition at all. The very 
able speeches of the delegates of Greece and of the 
United Kingdom made it unnecessary to expatiate 
on this point. 

The alternative to a definition by enumeration, 
i. e., a definition in general terms, as so ably dem- 
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onstrated in the speeches just mentioned, would 
be undesirable. Rather than a general definition, 
it is the opinion of my delegation that it is pref- 
erable to leave the term undefined and to permit 
the requisite organs of the United Nations to pass 
upon the aggressive nature of acts on a case-by- 
case basis. Both kinds of definition are open to 
the overriding objection referred to at the begin- 
ning of this eedk. 

Furthermore, crystallization should take place 
in the maturity of the law, not in its development. 
What constitutes aggression in law is still a prob- 
lem in the developmental stage. With various 
kinds of aggression being alleged in many parts 
of the world, it would not be wise to crystalize the 
law. 


History of Past Attempts To Define Aggression 


In support of his arguments for a definition of 
aggression, the representative of the Soviet Union 
set forth some of the past efforts to define aggres- 
sion and has sieed: to some citations. We be- 
lieve that past efforts show that a priori definition 
without regard to the facts of a specific case is 
unwise. 

The history of the past thirty years is strewn 
with the wreckage of unsuccessful attempts to 
define aggression. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations used the word “aggression” in Article 10, 
but in the Covenant there is no definition of the 
word or any general criteria for ascertaining 
whether aggression had been committed. A special 
committee was formed in 1922 to define the term; 
its conclusion was that the term could not be satis- 
factorily defined and that decisions as to whether 
or not aggression had occurred should be left en- 
tirely to the League Council. 

At the Second Disarmament Conference of the 
League of Nations in 1933 the Soviet Union pre- 
sented a five-point definition, which is often re- 
ferred to as the Litvinov formula. It is the basis 
of the Soviet resolution before this Committee. At 
London on July 3 and 4, 1933, during the Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference, the Soviet Union 
signed two conventions by which it accepted the 
Litvinov formula. Yesterday, the representative 
of Byelorussia referred to these conventions in 
order to show that the Litvinov formula had been 
accepted in international practice. That definition 
is subject to the general objections to definition. 
In addition, it seems not to have withstood the 
acid test of preserving the political independence 
and territorial integrity of such cosignatories of 
the nonaggression pacts concluded by the Soviet 
Union in 1933 as Estonia and Latvia. 

The representatives of Greece and of the United 
Kingdom have shown the difficulties of the Soviet 
resolution. The resolution is also open to the over- 
riding objection that it does not take account of the 
legality of the use of armed force at the behest of 
the United Nations or, in fact, of the primary 
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responsibilities of the United Nations in the field. 
In effect, a resort of force has become one instru- 
ment of the international community for the res- 
toration of peace and security. When force is em- 
ployed as such an instrument, the old meanings of 
“self-defense” and “aggression” are not adequate, 
since they are traditionally cast in terms of indi- 
vidual self-help. The needed line between legal 
and illegal resort of force is one which should be 
left for determination by the appropriate United 
Nations organs in each particular case upon its 
merits. 

In the course of repeated and voluminous dis- 
cussions among statesmen and scholars, two chief 
arguments have usually been advanced for defin- 
ing aggression. One is that prior agreement is 
necessary to establish when preventive action by 
one or more states against another can or must be 
taken to keep the peace or to prevent the unreason- 
able use or threat of force. The other is that 
unitive action against a peacebreaker should be 
se on his breaking a rule of law defined and 
known in advance. Neither argument applies 
under the Charter since the machinery for author- 
izing or ordering preventive action is already set 
up, while the matter of punishment can be taken 
care of by seeing who violates the decisions and 
disregards the recommendations of the organs of 
the United Nations. With these fundamental 
needs met, the drafters of the Charter at San 
Francisco were able to weigh incidental advan- 
tages and disadvantages to definition, and this is 
what they found: 


C. Determination of Acts of Aggression 

A more protracted discussion developed in the Com- 
mittee on the possible insertion in paragraph 2, Sec- 
tion B, Chapter VIII, of the determination of acts of 
aggression. 

Various amendments proposed on this subject recalled 
the definitions written into a number of treaties con- 
cluded before this war but did not claim to specify all 
cases of aggression. They proposed a list of eventualities 
in which intervention by the Council would be automatic. 
At the same time they would have left to the Council 
the power to determine the other cases in which it should 
likewise intervene. 

Although this proposition evoked considerable support, 
it nevertheless became clear to a majority of the Com- 
mittee that a preliminary definition of aggression went 
beyond the possibilities of this Conference and the pur- 
pose of the Charter. The progress of the technique of 
modern warfare renders very difficult the definition of 
all cases of aggression. It may be noted that, the list 
of such cases being necessarily incomplete, the Council 
would have a tendency to consider of less importance the 
acts not mentioned therein; these omissions would en- 
courage the aggressor to distort the definition or might 
delay action by the Council. Furthermore, in the other 
cases listed, automatic action by the Council might bring 
about a premature application of the enforcement 
measures. 

The Committee therefore decided to adhere to the text 
drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks and to leave to the Council 
the entire decision as to what constitutes a threat to 
peace, a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. 
[Report of Committee 3, Third Commission, United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organization, Doc. 881, 
III/3/46, San Francisco, June 10, 1945, reproduced in XII 
UNCIO, Documents 502, 505.] 
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It will be noted that the above quotation con- 
tains the method proposed by the representative 
of Colombia, i. e. an enumerative list plus power 
in the Security Council to determine other cases of 
aggression. This plan was considered and re- 
jected. As stated above, the reason for the rejec- 
tion was because the conference felt that such a 
plan would be unwise. It was not rejected be- 
cause of the reason given by the representative of 
Colombia, i.e. the unanimity rule. 


What Is the Intention of the Soviet Resolution? 


Even in the narrower context of defining the 
crime of aggression for the purposes of the 
Niirnberg Charter (which did not in fact define 
aggression) the Soviet representative at the 1945 
London Conference which drafted the Charter 
stated that “when people speak about aggression, 
they know what that means, but when they come 
to define it, they come up against difficulties which 
it has not been possible to overcome up to the 
present time.” (Quoted by Mr. Spiropoulos in 
his report to the International Law Commission, 
2d sess., on the Draft Code of Offenses Against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind, A/CN.4/25, 
Apr. 26, 1950, p. 25.) 

The Soviet Union, as has been seen, both at San 
Francisco and at the London Conference of 1945 
indicated full awareness of the limitations of the 
device and clear preference for not defining the 
word. One may well wonder why the Soviet 
Union is so anxious now to have a list of aggres- 
sive acts. 

With respect to the observations of the delegates 
of Chile and Colombia regarding definitions 
adopted in the American system, it may be useful 
to note that the implied similarity between the 
family of American Republics and the United 
Nations cannot be stretched beyond a certain point. 
The American Republics are so closely knit that 
the unit is different from the United Nations. 
Among friends one does not have to guard his 
life or to exercise unusual caution. But where 
the danger of aggression is greater, different 
measures must be taken in the political, military, 
or legal fields. 

The Soviet proposal before us is practically 
identical with that introduced in Committee I at 
the fifth session of the General Assembly. The 
representative of the Soviet Union told us that it 
is intended to deter aggression. Is this the real 
intention of the resolution? Such a statement 
would have been easier to agree with if the record 
of the acts of the Soviet Union had been different 
from what unfortunately it is. We all know the 
facts, and it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 
But I should like to mention that the record shows 
that the Soviet Union is not in favor of resort to 
the International Court of Justice. And as for 
developing international criminal law, the Soviet 
Union did not desire even to participate in the 
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United Nations committee which dealt with the 
problem whether there should be an international 
criminal court. 

There is danger that an instrument alleged to 
be intended to deter aggression may be a trap and 
may be turned to purposes not contemplated by 
those willing to agree with its contents in good 
faith. It may be intended for propaganda—and 
in order to harass and embarrass countries rather 
than to prevent international friction. It may be 
invoked in a manner in which its supporters never 
contemplated, although the opportunity was plain 
to see. 

False charges may be brought under it. It may 
be contended that proof of falsity would show that 
the charges were baseless. But such proof may 
be difficult of easy access in some cases, and in any 
case it may take time. In the meantime innocent 
countries may be smeared before the world. Ir- 
reparable damage may well be the result. 

The representative of the Soviet Union quoted 
from a treatise on international law a statement 
in favor of defining aggression. 

As stated above, in the course of repeated dis- 
cussions among statesmen and scholars, one could 
find such views. But convincing arguments by 
eminent international lawyers may be cited to 
show that definition of aggression might not be 
adaptable to the actual facts in certain cases. As 
one great international lawyer, John Bassett 
Moore put it, “What may be aggression in one 
instance may by no means be aggression in an- 
other instance. Each case must be tried on its 
merit... .” (American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, vol. 27, p. 627.) Another has said, 
“T therefore remain opposed to this attempt to 
define the aggressor, because I believe that it would 
be a trap for the innocent and a signpost for the 
guilty.” (Sir Austin Chamberlain, /nternational 
Conciliation Documents, 1930, p. 611.) 

The International Law Commission, consisting 
of eminent international lawyers, endeavored to 
find a suitable definition but none was found by it. 

In the Soviet resolution aggression is given the 
meaning of “first” attack; however, this definition 
is most illusory. It merely shifts the job of defi- 
nition to the word “first” and other terms following 
it. Knowledge of a state’s preparing to execute 
an immediate attack, like that of Pearl Harbor, 
might be considered grounds for immediate re- 
sort to force by the threatened state. Which 
state, under the “first” doctrine is “first,” or guilty 
of an attack? A definition of aggression might 
even aid a potential aggressor. To ask a state 
to wait in order not to attack “first” a potential 
aggressor may give the enemy a great tactical 
advantage. 

History and specific formulae apart, there is 
nothing to be gained by making the term “aggres- 
sion” more precise, even were this possible and 
desirable, when it is only one of three conditions 
which, under article 39, the Security Council may 
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find to require action to preserve the peace. If 
the Council finds a “threat to the peace,” a 
“breach of the peace,” or an “act of aggression,” 
the same consequences in terms of Charter pro- 
cedure may attach. So far, the Soviet Union has 
not suggested a definition of “threat to the peace” 
or “breach of the peace.” Absent such definition, 
one of aggression is either an academic exercise 
or motivated by considerations other than the 
pursuit of clarity under article 39. 


Definition of Aggression Seen as Confusing 


History indicates the futility of attempting a 
definition of aggression which will in fact confuse 
or restrict future discussion and decision more 
than it will clarify or guide it. Reason indicates 
the absurdity of straining at the gnat of defining 
what is probably the narrowest of three criteria 
for findings, any one of which can be the basis of 
identical action by the United Nations. 

A definition may hamper the full freedom of the 
United Nations. Until certain facts develop to 
bring a situation within the definition, a United 
Nations organ might be reluctant to interfere. 
Appropriate action might be delayed with conse- 
quent great tactical advantages to the enemy and 
fatal effect for the victim. 

Article 39 of the Charter specifically provides 
that the Security Council shall determine the ex- 
istence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression and take steps accord- 
ingly. In the light of the manner that the veto 
has been taken advantage of in certain cases, is it 
reasonable to assume that a definition of aggres- 
sion would not add to the difficulties? A definition 
of aggression all too often would prove a snare 
and a delusion, particularly when national inter- 
ests are at stake. It is unwise to have a juristic 
ideal which not only fails to take account of politi- 
cal realities but may be a guidepost for a male- 
factor. There is a point beyond which the saving 
legal fictions will not work. As stated above, ag- 
gressors will not refrain from an attack because 
of a word or a phrase. Analogies between munic- 
ipal and international law cannot go beyond a 
certain point. The problem of international dis- 
armament, for instance, has nothing in common 
with the problem of individual disarmament, the 
prohibition against the carrying of weapons by 
an individual. 

An attempt at a comprehensive definition of 
aggression would be inconsistent with the system 
of the Charter which contemplated that whether 
there has been aggression should be determined 
by the appropriate organ of the United Nations, 
on the facts of a given case. A priori definition 
would disregard article 39 of the Charter which 
provides that the Security Council shall deter- 
mine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression. A defi- 
nition of aggression adopted by the General As- 
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Text of Soviet Draft Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/C.6/L.208 
Dated Jan. 5, 1952 


The General Assembly, 

CONSIDERING it necessary to formulate directives for 
such international organs as may be called upon to 
determine which party is guilty of aggression, 

Declares: 

1. That in an international conflict that State shall 
be declared the attacker which first commits one of the 
following acts: 

(a) Declaration of war against another State; 

(b) Invasion by its armed forces, even without a 
declaration of war, of the territory of another State; 

(c) Bombardment by its land, sea or air forces 
of the territory of another State or the carrying out 
of a deliberate attack on the ships or aircraft of the 
latter ; 

(d) The landing or leading of its land, sea or air 
forces inside the boundaries of another State without 
the permission of the Government of the latter, or the 
violation of the conditions of such permission, par- 
ticularly as regards the length of their stay or the 
extent of the area in which they may stay; 

(e) Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of 
another State; 

(f) Support of armed bands organized in its own 
territory which invade the territory of another State, 
or refusal, on being requested by the invaded State, 
to take in its own territory any action within its 
power to deny such bands any aid or protection ; 

2. Attacks such as those referred to in paragraph 1 
may not be justified by any arguments of a political, 
strategic or economic nature, or by the desire to ex- 
ploit natural riches in the territory of the State at- 
tacked or to derive any other kind of advantages or 
privileges, or by reference to the amount of capital 
invested in the State attacked or to any other particu- 
lar interests in its territory, or by the affirmation that 
the State attacked lacks the distinguishing marks of 
statehood : 

In particular, the following may not be used as 
justifications for attack: 





A. The internal position of any State; as, for ex- 
ample: 

(a) The backwardness of any nation politically, 
economically or culturally ; 

(b) Alleged shortcomings of its administration; 

(c) Any danger which may threaten the life or 
property of aliens; 

(d) Any revolutionary or counter-revolutionary 
movement, civil war, disorders or strikes; 

(e) The establishment or maintenance in any 
State of any political, economic or social system; 

B. Any acts, legislation or orders of any State, as 
for example: 

(a) The violation of international treaties; 

(b) The violation of rights and interests in the 
sphere of trade, concessions or any other kind of eco- 
nomic activity acquired by another State or its citizens; 

(c) The rupture of diplomatic or economic rela- 
tions ; 

(d) Measures in connexion with an economic or 
financial boycott ; 

(e) Repudiation of debts; 

(f) Prohibition or restriction of immigration or 
modification of the status of foreigners; 

(g) The violation of privileges granted to the 
official representatives of another State; 

(h) Refusal to allow the passage of armed forces 
proceeding to the territory of a third State; 

(i) Measures of a religious or anti-religious na- 
ture ; 

(j) Frontier incidents. 

3. In the event of the mobilization or concentration 
by another State of considerable armed forces near its 
frontier, the State which is threatened by such action 
shall have the right of recourse to diplomatic or other 
means of securing a peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. It may also in the meantime adopt 
requisite measures of a military nature similar to 
those described above, without, however, crossing the 
frontier. 








sembly could not control the Security Council; 
presumably, even if the definition proposed by 
the Soviet Union had been adopted, it would still 
seek to allege that there was no aggression against 
the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950, or would 
even allege that it was the United Nations which 
committeed aggression in Korea. 

Let us see what has happened already in the 
Assembly and more particularly in the Commit- 
tee. Let us assume arguendo that the Assembly 
had adopted the Soviet resolution verbatim. 
What did the Soviet representative say before this 
Committee? That the United States was the ag- 
gressor in Korea. Presumably the Soviet Union 
will continue to consider the action in Korea as 
aggression. Here is then a situation in which 
the United Nations action in Korea is branded as 
aggression notwithstanding a definition of 
aggression. 

n other words, the Soviet Union, the state that 
introduced the resolution defining it, would dis- 
regard reality entirely, would disregard the defi- 
nition, would apply its own notions of what con- 
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stitutes aggression, and would not be deterred 
from resorting to force by the adopted definition. 

Obviously, the Soviet resolution is not intended 
to include the action of Chinese Communists in 
Korea. Concerted action by hundreds of thou- 
sands of organized Chinese Communist troops 
has been given the label of “volunteer” action. 
Had the Soviet definition been adopted before 
this so-called “volunteer” action, the Soviet 
Union would have been the first to deny that 
such action came within the definition of aggres- 
sion. What would a general definition of ag- 
gression help with respect to such action in Korea? 
As stated above, aggressors resort to attack for 
motives of such a nature that any hope that the 
definition of aggression would act as a deterrent 
does not take account of political realities. 

What is needed is a will to make the Charter 
work. It is not a definition of aggression which 
is needed but a sincere desire on the part of all 
nations to live up to the obligations and princi- 
ples of the Charter. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Copyright Experts of the American Republics 


On January 14 the Department of State an- 
nounced that Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, would serve as Chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Meeting of Copyright Experts of the 
American Republics opening on that date at the 
Pan American Union at Washington. The other 
members of the U.S. delegation are as follows: 


Advisers 

Roger ©. Dixon, Chief, Business Practices and Technology 
Staff, Department of State 

Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress 

Sidney Kaye, Attorney, New York, N.Y. 

John Schulman, Attorney, New York, N.Y. 


The first draft of the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention was prepared during the Meeting of the 
Committee of Copyright Specialists of the Sixth 
General Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco), held at Paris, June 18—July 11, 1951. 
The purpose of this draft convention is to simplify, 
unify, and codify the copyright laws of all of the 
nations of the world. The Committee was unable 
to agree upon the text of an article for incorpora- 
tion in the convention which would clarify the re- 
lationship between this convention and the exist- 
ing inter-American conventions in the copyright 
field and accordingly recommended that interested 
countries study the problem among themselves 
prior to the intergovernmental conference for ne- 
gotiation of the Universal Copyright Convention, 
scheduled to convene at Geneva later this year. 
As a result of this recommendation, the Council 
of the Organization of American States, by resolu- 
tion of October 17, 1951, convoked the forthcom- 
ing Meeting of Copyright Experts of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The agenda for the meeting is limited to one 
topic only, which, according to the report of the 
Copyright Committee of the Organization of 
American States, is, “Consideration and drafting 
of the text of article XVI of the draft of the uni- 
versal convention prepared by the Unesco Com- 
mittee of Copyright Specialists, for the purpose 
of defining the relation of the inter-American sys- 
tem of copyright protection to the proposed world 
system and of determining the legal effect of that 
convention on the Pan American conventions.” 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


On January 14 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President had designated Merrill 
C. Gay, Economic Adviser, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, as U.S. repre- 
sentative with the personal rank of Minister, and 
Walter M. Kotschnig, Director, Office of United 
Nations Economic and Social Affairs, as U.S. al- 
ternate representative, to the eighth session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(Ecare), which will convene at Rangoon, Burma, 
on January 29. 

Mr. Gay and Mr. Kotschnig will also serve as 
chairman and vice chairman, respectively, of the 
US. delegation to the fourth session of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade of Ecarr, which 
will convene at Rangoon on January 18. 

Other members of the U.S. delegations to the 
two meetings are as follows: 


Eighth session of ECAFE and fourth session of 
the Committee on Industry and Trade 


Principal Adviser 


Robert E. Asher, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 


James H. Boulware, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Rangoon 

Rufus Burr Smith, Commercial Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Bangkok 

Arthur W. Stuart, Chief, Far Eastern Division, Office of 
International Finance, Department of the Treasury 


Committee on Industry and Trade 
Adviser (in addition to those listed above) 


Wilson E. Sweeney, Attaché, American Embassy, New 
‘Delhi 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
Fast, one of the three regional economic commis- 
sions of the U.N. Economic and Social Council 
(Ecosoc), was established by an Ecosoc resolu- 
tion adopted on March 28, 1947. The purpose of 
this Commission is to (1) initiate and participate 
in measures for facilitating concerted action for 
the economic reconstruction of Asia and the Far 
East, for raising the level of economic activity in 
the region, and for maintaining and strengthening 
the economic relations of countries within the re- 


~ gion, both among themselves and with other coun- 
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tries of the world; (2) conduct or sponsor 
investigations and studies of economic and tech- 
nological problems and developments within terri- 
tories of Asia and the Far East; and (3) under- 
take or sponsor the collection, evaluation, and 
dissemination of economic, technological, and sta- 
tistical information. Fourteen member govern- 
ments and eight associate member governments 
comprise the membership of Ecarr. The last 
session of the Commission was held at Lahore, 
Pakistan, February 28-March 7, 1951. 

At its eighth session the Commission will re- 
view the reports of several of its subsidiary bodies, 
including the Inland Transport Committee, the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, and the Work- 
ing Party on the Standard International Trade 
Classification. Other agenda items to be con- 
sidered by the Commission include technical as- 
sistance for economic development; activities of 
the Ecare Secretariat in the field of statistics, 
particularly those activities relating to the pro- 
motion of improved statistical methods and tech- 
niques in the various countries of the region; the 
report by the International Labor Office on its 
activities in relation to the Ecarer region ; the Food 
and Agriculture Organization’s report on food 
and agricultural conditions in Asia and the Far 
East; and adoption of the annual report of the 
Commission to the Economic and Social Council. 

The agenda for the fourth session of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade includes considera- 
tion of such matters as activities in the field of 
mineral-resources development; trade between the 

QcaFE region and Europe; activities relating to 
trade promotion and travel; and the reports of 
various subcommittees and working parties. The 
findings of this Committee will be summarized in 
a report which will be submitted to the eighth ses- 
sion of the Commission. 

The fourth session of the Subcommittee on Iron 
and Steel of Ecarr will convene at Rangoon on 
January 15. The U.S. delegation to this meeting 
is as follows: 


Members 

Rufus Burr Smith (Chairman) 

David A. Andrews, Assistant Chief, Foreign Geology 
Branch, U.S. Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior 

Wilson Ek. Sweeney 


The first session of the Subcommittee on Elec- 
tric Power of Ecarz, which convened on January 
11 at Rangoon, was scheduled to adjourn January 
14. The U.S. delegation was as follows: 


Members 


Rufus Burr Smith (Chairman) 

David A. Andrews 

Anthony F. Bisgood, Chief, Industry Division, Special 
Technical and Economie Mission, Bangkok 

Stanley Phillippi, Irrigation Specialist, Special Technical 
and Economic Mission, Bangkok 
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MSA—Continued from page 125 


for military production. This group also will be 
the primary channel for Msa’s relations with the 
Defense Department on defense production policy, 
offshore procurement, and related matters. 


Following is a list of Msa country mission 
chiefs: 


Austria 4 Clarence E. Meyer 
Belgium- “Luxembourg . Huntington Gilchrist 
Denmark oe Charles A. Marshall 
France .. Henry R. Labouisse 
Germany (Federal Republic) . Michael S. Harris 
Greece Roger D. Lapham 
Iceland Edward B. Lawson 
Ireland Albert J. Dexter 
Italy .. , M. Leon Dayton 
The. Netherlands . Clarence E. Hunter 
Norway . John E. Gross 
Portugal . James Minotto 
Trieste M. Leon Dayton 
Turkey ... : Russell H. Dorr 
United Kingdom : William L. Batt 
Yugoslavia Richard F. Allen 
Burma Abbot L. Moffat 


Hubert G. Schenck 
David Williamson 


China (Formosa) . ; 
Associated States of Indo- 


china. 
Indonesia Samuel P. Hayes 
Philippines Roland R. Renne 
Thailand Austin F. Flegel 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Jan. 14-19, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of 
the Special Assistant for Press Relations, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. Items 
marked (*) are not printed in the BuLLetin; 
items marked (+) will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

28 1/14 Miller: Assistance to Latin 
America 

297 = 11/14 Germany: External debts con- 
ference 

307 =—s:«1/14 Pierson: External debts confer- 
ence (combined with No. 29) 

31 1/14 Gay and Kotschnig to EcaFre 

32 1/14 Evans: Meeting of copyright 
experts 

33t 1/15 Bahamas: Proving ground exten- 
tension 

34* 1/15 Iep fellowships. 

35¢t 1/15 Ecuador: Military assistance 


3670 «1/15 Barnard: Special representative 
(rewrite) 
Japan: Yoshida to Dulles 


Webb: Our Foreign Policy 


37 ~=—-:1/16 
38* 1/15 











39 1/16 Acheson: Soviet atomic control 
plan . 

40 1/16 L’Heureux : Displaced persons act 

417 1/17 Miller: Hemispheric relations 

42 1/17 Japan: Dulles reply to Yoshida 

43 1/17 International Information Ad- 
ministration 

447 =1/18 Pt. 4 appointments (rewite) 

45+ 1/18 Bowles: Speech at Hartford 

467 1/18 Resignation of Hawkins (re- 
write) 

47¢ 1/19 Chile: Military assistance 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[January 17-23, 1952] 
General Assembly 


Action on the Soviet Union’s eight-point “peace’ 
program was completed by the Assembly, meeting 
in plenary session January 19. The five para- 
graphs which dealt with disarmament were re- 
ferred to the new Disarmament Commission in 
accordance with a U.S.-U.K.-French proposal, 
adopted 40-5 (Soviet bloc)—3 (India, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria). The other three provisions were de- 
cisively rejected for the second time. 

The Assembly also adopted 20 resolutions re- 
ported out by the Trusteeship Committee. These 
included 12 resolutions on trusteeship matters, 6 
dealing with non-self-governing territories, and 
2 on South West Africa. One Committee-ap- 
proved proposal—calling on the Trusteeship 
Council to associate United Nations members not 
represented on the Council with the activities of 
its subsidiary bodies—failed to receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. 

Committee I (Political and Security)—The 
Committee concluded January 23 a 5-day general 
discussion of the item on admission of new mem- 
bers. Debate centered on two resolutions (1) a 
Peruvian proposal inviting all states which have 
applied or may apply for membership to present 
all appropriate evidence relating to their qualifi- 
cations under article 4 of the Charter and recom- 
mending that the Security Council reconsider all 
pending and future applications in the light of 
such evidence, basing its action exclusively on the 
conditions contained in the Charter; and (2) a 
Soviet move to have the Council reconsider (pre- 
sumably favorably) the applications of 13 states 
previously denied admission, plus that of Libya. 

Of the 13 states mentioned in the Soviet resolu- 
tion, 8—Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, 
Austria, Ceylon, and Nepal—failed of acceptance 
because of the Soviet veto, and 5—Albania, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Hungary, and Outer Mongolia— 
because their applications did not receive the 
necessary seven votes in the Security Council. 
Applications are also pending from the Republic 
of Korea, the “People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea,” Vietnam, and the “Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam.” 

The Peruvian formula was widely supported 
during the debate, although a number of changes 


? 
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were suggested, most of which were later accepted. 
Very few delegates have taken a clear-cut stand, 
pro or con, on the Soviet proposal. However, 
considerable support has been evidenced for the 
“principle of universality.” United States Repre- 
sentative Ernest Gross, in reiterating the United 
States position in support of the admission of 
“all qualified States,” flatly rejected the Soviet 
Union’s “package deal” as illegal, and warned that 
“blackmail” of this sort “is always sought in in- 
stallments.” He generally supported the Peruvian 
lan. 

‘ Earlier, the Committee completed action on the 
Soviet item, “Measures to combat the threat of a 
new world war and to strengthen peace and 
friendship among the nations.” The U.S.-U.K.- 
French resolution referring to disarmament pro- 
posals contained in the U.S.S.R.’s omnibus 
resolution to the Disarmament Commission was 
adopted 53-5 (Soviet bloc)-2 (India, Afghanis- 
tan). The remaining provisions were rejected 
as follows: one a against Atlantic 
Pact and overseas bases, by 46 (U.S.) 5-7; sub- 
paragraph calling for end of military operations 
in Korea, conclusion of armistice, and withdrawal 
from 38th Parallel within 10 days, by 42 (U.S.)-5- 
12; subparagraph calling for withdrawal from 
Korea within 3 months of all foreign troops and 
“volunteer units” by 42 (U.S.)-7 (Soviet bloc, 
Egypt, Yemen)-10; and paragraph recommend- 
ing conclusion of Five Power peace pact, by 35 
(U.S.)-11 (Soviet bloc, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Burma, Afghanistan, Yemen) -13. 

Ad Hoc Political Committee—By a vote of 
43-0-7 (Soviet bloc, Argentina, Canada), the 
Committee, January 22, adopted a U.S.-U.K.- 
Turkish-French resolution endorsing the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency’s program for 
the relief and reintegration of some 900,000 Pales- 
tine refugees now scattered over 100,000 square 
miles of territory in five different Arab countries. 
The program envisages the expenditure of 50 mil- 
lion dollars for relief and 200 million dollars for 
reintegration over a 3-year period starting July 1, 
1951. Governments were urged to make voluntary 
contributions to the extent necessary to complete 
the program. 

Speaking in support of the Agency program 
United States agcuanmtetine Philip ke ex. 
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pressed the conviction that it would be of benefit 
to all concerned. He said: 


It will restore to the refugees the dignity of 
earning their own livelihood and will enable them to con- 
tribute to the social and economic betterment of the areas 
which have given them asylum. Finally, it points the 
way to the termination of both relief and reintegration 
at the end of the 3-year period envisaged. 


Committee II (Economie and Financial)—On 
January 19 the Committee, by a vote of 42-0-5 
(Soviet bloc), approved an expanded U.S.—Chil- 
lean resolution urging all governments “coopera- 
tively” to attack the problems of hunger and 
famine on a wide front and calling on the Secre- 
tary-General to devise procedures for prompt and 
concerted action by governments, intergovern- 
mental organizations, and voluntary agencies in 
the event of emergency famines. A Soviet amend- 
ment which attempted to link the shortage of food 
and chemicals with the so-called “arms race” was 
rejected, as was the Czech resolutions on the “de- 
terioration of the position of the working popula- 
tion as a result of the armaments races in a number 
of countries.” 

Also adopted, 44-0-5 (Soviet bloc), was a U.K. 
French resolution requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the specialized agencies represented on 
the Technical Assistance Board to send additional 
experts to Libya to complete a previous survey 
of the problem of Libyan war damages. They 
were further asked to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to requests for assistance with economic de- 
velopment programs, including the repair and 
reconstruction of damaged property and instal- 
lations. 

Committee IIT (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) —The Committee on January 19 approved 
the U.S.-Indian-Belgian—Lebanese plan to have 
the Human Rights Commission draft two separate 
covenants on human rights—one containing civil 
and political rights, the other containing eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights—for the simul- 
taneous approval of the next (Seventh) General 
Assembly. The two covenants would be opened 
for signature at the same time, according to the 
approved formula. Adoption of the four-nation 
proposal climaxed a spirited 4-week debate, during 
which a concerted effort was made by the U.S. and 
others to persuade the Committee to reverse the 
1950 Assembly decision in favor of including both 
sets of rights in the same covenant. 
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Committee V (Administrative and Budge- 
tary)—A six-power resolution giving effect to the 
Secretary-General’s proposal for a 7.5 percent 
cost-of-living increase for members of the United 
Nations Secretariat was adopted by the Committee 
by a vote of 33-14 (U.S., U.K., U.S.S.R.)-8. The 
United States favored a 5-percent increase. Ap- 
proval 35-5 (Soviet bloc)—1 was given to another 
resolution, authorizing the Secretary-General to 
incur additional expenditures not to exceed 3 mil- 
lion dollars for the purpose of completing the 
United Nations’ Permanent Headquarters in New 
York City. Of the total, one million dollars is to 
be charged against the 1952 budget, with the re- 
mainder to come out of the Working Capital Fund. 
Efforts to remain within the original headquarters 
budget (65 million dollars) proved unsuccessful 
due to world-wide increases in the cost of ma- 
terials. 

Committee VI (Legal)—Concluding a 2-week 
debate on the question of defining aggression, the 
Legal Committee on January 21 adopted a com- 
posite resolution reflecting what appeared to the 
view of a majority of speakers that it would be 
“desirable” to define aggression. No action was 
taken on the U.S.S.R. and other texts which pur- 
ported to define the term. However, the approved 
resolution provided for further study of the ques- 
tion at the next Assembly session on the basis of a 
“thorough” report to be prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General. The vote was 28-12 (U.S.,U.K.) 
with 7 abstentions. The United States position, 
as set forth by John Maktos, is that 
definition of aggression is not in the interest of 
peace .... The evil purposes of States cannot be con- 
trolled by a mechanical device . . . . It is the moral force 
and will of the United Nations to act with courage and 
determination under the Charter that deters aggression. 

Additional Measures to be Employed to Meet 
the Aggression in Korea—Haiti and Mexico have 
informed the United Nations Secretariat that they 
have embargoed the shipment of arms, ammuni- 
tion, implements of war, etc., to areas under 
Chinese Communist or North Korean control, as 
recommended by the General Assembly in its May 
18, 1951 resolution. A total of 69 communications 
concerning implementation of this resolution have 
now been received from 62 member and nonmem- 
ber nations. 
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Senate Considers Accession of Greece and Turkey 


To North Atlantic Treaty 


Statement by Secretary Acheson* 


It gives me great pleasure to appear before you 
today in support of the protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty which the President has submitted 
to the Senate for its advice and consent. This 
protocol provides that upon its entry into force, 
following its approval by all of the Nato Govern- 
ments, Greece and Turkey are to be invited to 
accede to the Treaty. 

It is less than 5 years since this country author- 
ized aid to Greece and Turkey to help them main- 
tain their independence and national integrity. 
The strength of these two countries, increased by 
their own efforts and by our aid, will now be in- 
tegrated with that of the other Narvo countries, 
thus consolidating the defensive strength of the 
Nato. The executive branch of this Government 
actively sponsored this development during the 
Ottawa meeting of the North Atlantic Council in 
September 1951 which led to the protocol now 
under consideration. 

Greece and Turkey share the attachment of the 
present Naro members to democratic principles 
and to the principle of collective security. ‘They 
will be important elements of strength in the 
Nato not only because of their strategic location 
on the southeast flank of General Eisenhower’s 
command but because of their inherent strength 
and their determination to maintain their inde- 
pendence and freedom. In turn they will benefit 
from the collective strength of the Nato, to which 
they contribute. 

Favorable action by the Senate on the protocol 
will be a logical extension, required in view of the 
present world situation, of a most important for- 
eign-policy decision which was initiated on March 
12, 1947. On that day President Truman ap- 
peared before a joint session of Congress in behalf 
of a policy of American support to “free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” He requested 
authority to provide for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey to help these countries maintain their 
independence and national integrity. At that time 
the very existence of the Greek state was threat- 
ened by the activities of Communist-led guerrillas 


1 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Jan. 15. The Committee on Jan. 15, in executive ses- 
sion, favorably reported the protocol to the Senate. 
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who were defying the Government’s authority. 
Soviet pressures against Turkey were manifested 
by the Soviet proposal for joint Turkish-Soviet 
defense of the Turkish Straits, Soviet claims to 
two large provinces of eastern Turkey, and 
the Soviet announcement in March 1945 that it 
would not renew the Turkish-Russian Treaty of 
Friendship. 

Recognizing the importance to the free world of 
the survival of Greece and Turkey, the Congress 
responded promptly to the President’s request and 
authorized assistance in the amount of $400,000,- 
000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. 

Thus we moved to prevent the piecemeal mur- 
der of independent nations, a decision based, as the 
President said, on a “frank recognition that totali- 
tarian regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct 
or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations 
of international peace and hence the security of 
the United States.” 

With the aid thus authorized, and with subse- 
quent programs of aid, the most recent being incor- 
porated in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, Greece 
and Turkey have been and are being strengthened 
militarily and economically. It isa strength based 
not only on the material assistance which our aid 
programs make possible but on the steadfast de- 
termination of these two countries to maintain 
their independence and to resist external aggres- 
sion, regardless of the source. It is a strength 
which has helped to deter Communist aggression 
in the eastern Mediterranean and Middle East 
areas, areas of great importance to the security of 
Western Europe and the United States. 


Benefits Inherent Under NATO Membership 


A new stage in the cycle has been reached. 
Greece and Turkey seek to integrate their 
strength, which we have helped develop, with that 
of the United States and the other 11 Navo 
countries. By so doing, they will be contributing 
to the greater effectiveness of the collective-defense 
system which has been created under the North 
Atlantic Treaty for the preservation of peace and 
security, thereby enhancing their own security as 
well as that of the other Naro members. 

The desire of Greece and Turkey to participate 
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with the United States in collective-defense ar- 
rangements, either through membership in the 
Nato or through other regional or bilateral secur- 
ity arrangements, is not new. It had been ex- 
pressed on many occasions, following the initiation 
of programs of aid to these countries in 1947, for 
their own experience had demonstrated to them 
the wisdom of creating “situations of strength” 
as a deterrent to aggression. But this Govern- 
ment, in the early days of Nato, felt that it should 
not undertake such further responsibilities until 
the Nato structure had been firmly established and 
until greater progress had been made in develop- 
ing the collective strength of its members. 

In September 1950, however, a first step was 
taken by Nato to establish closer association with 
Greece and Turkey. They were invited by the 
North Atlantic Council to associate themselves 
with such appropriate phases of the military plan- 
ning work of the Nato as were concerned with the 
defense of the Mediterranean. This invitation was 
accepted by the two countries, but the association 
with Naro which it offered was not considered by 
them as an adequate solution to their security re- 
quirements. This Government continued to ex- 
amine the question of whether developing further 
security arrangements would maximize the contri- 
bution which these countries could make toward 
the common goal of the Free World. 

In the spring of 1951, with the developing 
strength of Nato, the executive branch concluded 
that it was desirable and feasible to conclude 
formal security arrangements with Greece and 
Turkey and that membership of these countries 
in the Nato would be the preferred form of ar- 
rangement. This Government then raised the 
question with the United Kingdom and France 
because of their treaty relationship with Turkey, 
arising out of the British-French-Turkish Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance concluded in 1939. It also 
raised it with the other Nato members. 

Each of the Nato members, faced with a pro- 
posal which involved an extension of the sphere of 
mutual interest and responsibility, naturally had 
to examine the problem, as we had done, from the 
viewpoint of its own interests and to reach its own 
decision. Thorough discussion of the problem b 
the Deputies of the North Atlantic Council, with 
the advice of Nato military agencies, led to general 
recognition that the participation of Greece and 
Turkey in a collective-defense system on a recip- 
rocal basis was in the interest of all concerned. 
Whether Naro membership or some other form of 
security arrangement would be most effective was 
then given consideration. Asa result, at the meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Council in Ottawa in 
September 1951, a resolution proposed by this Gov- 
ernment recommending that the Nato governments 
undertake the steps necessary to permit extension 
of an invitation to the two countries to accede to 
the Treaty was unanimously accepted. The entry 
into force of the protocol now before the Senate 
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for its advice and consent will result in the invita- 
tion being issued. 

What does accession to the Treaty mean for 
Greece and Turkey? In the event they are at- 
tacked, they will stand, not alone, but as partners 
in a community of nations which is growing ever 
stronger and is pledged to consider an attack on 
any member of the community as an attack on all. 
It is through the development of the collective 
strength of the Treaty members—economic and 
political as well as military strength—that the 
necessary deterrent to aggression can be created. 
The strength which Greece and Turkey are ready 
to contribute to a common cause will increase their 
own ability to maintain their freedom and inde- 
pendence and to insure their peaceful develop- 
ment, free from coercion. It will not lighten the 
burden of keeping themselves strong which they 
have been bearing willingly but it multiplies the 
benefits which they will derive from full and active 
participation in the Nato collective-defense sys- 
tem. In addition, they will be equal members in 
an organization which seeks to develop coopera- 
tive action among its members in the economic and 
cultural fields as well as in the military field. 

But the accession of Greece and Turkey to the 
Nato is also important to us. 

The benefits of Nato membership for Greece 
and Turkey not only add to their security but to 
ours. One need only look at a map to appreciate 
the strategic importance of these two countries to 
the West. They guard the eastern approaches to 
the Mediterranean, including the strategically im- 
portant warm-water route from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean. In addition, Turkey flanks 
the land route from Russia to the rich oil fields of 
the Middle East. The known determination of 
Greece and Turkey to maintain their independence 
and national integrity and to develop their 
strength has made them increasingly effective bar- 
riers to Soviet expansion in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East areas. Their con- 
tinued alinement with the free world and the 
integration of their strength with that of the col- 
lective strength of the present Nato members thus 
has great significance in terms of our own security. 


Potential Combat Effectiveness 


Both countries have large military forces in 
being—forces designed to defend, not extend their 
territories—as well as substantial numbers of re- 
serves. These forces offer a formidable deterrent 
to the aggressive aspirations of their neighbors. 
American equipment and training have helped 
these two countries modernize their defense estab- 
lishments and their combat effectiveness is steadily 
increasing. 

The Greek Army has developed into a well 
trained and well equipped fighting force. In 1949 
it succeeded in destroying the Communist-led 
guerrillas and in restoring authority to the Greek 
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Government throughout Greek territory. The 
guerrilla war is now over and Greece has continued 
to keep large forces under arms because of the 
threat from the North. Approximately 40 per- 
cent of its budgetary expenditures continue to be 
devoted to defense. 

Turkey’s military forces in being will be among 
the largest of the Nato countries. The Turkish 
Army has a centuries-old tradition of defending 
its territory. It is an army which has been 
steadily developing its combat capabilities, for the 
cornerstone of Turkish national policy is self- 
defense and, to this end, the maintenance of na- 
tional defense forces at the highest possible stand- 
ard. The equipment and training which the 
United States has been supplying to aid in that 
development are being eagerly and effectively 
utilized. Very substantial progress has already 
been achieved in the modernization which the 
Turks recognized that their army required. In- 
ternational tensions and pressures from without 
have led the Turks to continue to maintain their 
military expenditures at a high level, averaging 
well over one-third of their total budgetary ex- 
penditures in the postwar years. 

This willingness of the two countries to main- 
tain large numbers of men under arms and to bear 
the burden of effective military establishments is 
further convincing evidence of the importance 
which they attach to their independence and free- 
dom. But equally important to the free world is 
their recognition of the advantages of collective 
security, a principle to which they have given ac- 
tive support. They were among the first countries 
to respond to the appeal of the United Nations for 
forces to resist the Communist aggression in 
Korea. Their fighting men have earned for their 
countries the admiration and respect of us all by 
their gallant heroism and the military qualities 
that they demonstrated on the field of battle. 

It is worth some emphasis that Greek and Turk- 
ish efforts have been directed solely to the defense 
of their own freedom and that of other free na- 
tions. They have not manifested the slightest in- 
tent to use their power for self-aggrandizement or 
aggression. ‘This is in full accord with the policy 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and of 
the United Nations. Those who have sought to 
brand the Naro as an aggressor organization will 
have to stretch the truth to read aggressive intent 
into the expanded Nato. Then false accusations 
of aggressive intent are merely a means to try to 
divide and weaken our members. The free people 
of the world will not be misled by such obvious 
propaganda tactics in the light of the peaceful 
record of the 14 countries involved. 


Progress Toward Democracy 


Both Greece and Turkey are democratic coun- 
tries, working as are the present Nato members to 
strengthen their free democratic institutions, one 
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of the principal objectives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The political stability of the Greek Gov- 
ernment has been considerably enhanced since 
1947 and its authority has been established 
throughout the land. Martial law, made neces- 
sary by guerrilla warfare, has been lifted and the 
Greeks have on several occasions in recent years 
freely expressed their choice for Parliamentary 
representation in free and independent elections. 
The Communist Party is outlawed and its influ- 
ence is limited. The United Democratic Left 
Parties (Epa), which are generally considered in 
Greek circles to be strongly though covertly in- 
fluenced by the Communists, hold only 4 percent 
of the Parliamentary seats. 

In Turkey there has been a very conspicuous 
development of democratic processes since 1947, 
culminating on May 14, 1950, in the first national 
elections during the lifetime of the young Repub- 
lic in which fully organized opposition parties 
participated. As a result of these elections the 
party which had governed the Republic since it 
was founded in 1923 turned over the reins of 
government, in an atmosphere of calm, to a party 
founded only 4 years previously. I doubt that 
this event has many parallels in the history of 
democratic development. One party rule has 
frequently led to democratic rule but usually as 
a result of violence or revolution. The Turkish 
elections are an example of an evolutionary de- 
velopment, a development foreseen and planned 
by the founder of the Republic and carried on by 
his successor. That it could occur in a period of 
serious international tensions in an area directly 
exposed to the threat of external aggression is 
testimony to the maturity of the Turkish people 
and their leaders. Certainly, Turkey’s internal 
stability and the unity of its people on Turkey’s 
foreign policy give strength to, as well as derive 
strength from, Turkey’s efforts to help maintain a 
high standard of military defense. Communism 
finds very few supporters in Turkey. The Com- 
munist Party is banned and Communist adherents 
in the country are believed to number less than 149 
of 1 percent of the population. 

Both countries have been following a policy of 
active cooperation with the West. Soll peer Sl 
as well as politically, their principal ties are wit 
the Western nations. They participate in the 
Council of Europe and in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. They are ad- 
herents to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. They play an active role in the U.N. and 
are staunch supporters of the principles of the 
U.N. Charter. Turkey, for example, is now a 
member of the Security Council and is one of the 
members of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion as well as the U.N. Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea. Greece has 
recently been elected to the Security Council. 

Our own relations with them have been tradi- 


_ tionally friendly and have been becoming in- 
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creasingly close since our programs of aid were 
initiated in 1947. Fundamentally we share the 
same aspirations—the creation of conditions in 
which we and other nations can be free from coer- 
cion tyranny. We are finding an ever-growing 
community of interests as we come to know and 
understand each other better. 

To sum up, I believe that the inclusion of 
Greece and Turkey in Nato, while representing 
an extension of our formal security arrangements, 
provides a more than compensating increase in the 
security of this country and of the North Atlantic 
community as a whole. It is a case of mutual 
benefits. Their strategic location, their military 
capabilities and determination, their active sup- 
port of the principle of collective security, their 
increasingly successful efforts in strengthening 
their free institutions, their record of support of 
the principles of the U.N. Charter, and the mutu- 
ally satisfactory and close relationship which we 
have enjoyed in recent years are factors which lead 
inescapably to this conclusion. In the interest 
of maximizing the defensive strength of the free 
world through the integration of their strength 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Greece, the “cradle of Western democracy,” and 
Turkey, the “easternmost bastion of Western 
democracy,” should be invited to accede to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


Report on Trade Agreement 
Escape Clauses 


Message from the President to the Congress 
[Released to the press by the White House January 14) 


Pursuant to the provisions of subsection (b) of 
Section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82nd Congress), I hereby 
submit to the Congress a report on trade agree- 
ment escape clauses. 

A review of the existing trade agreements in the 
light of the policy expressed in subsection (a) of 
Section 6 and its legislative history shows that all 
except six are in conformity with this policy. One 
of these six agreements is in the process of being 
terminated and another is under renegotiation 
which is likely to include the addition of escape 
clause provisions. Subcommittees of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements 
have been directed to recommend to that Commit- 
tee at an early date proposals with regard to the 
remaining four of these agreements. 

There is attached a detailed report on this sub- 
ject prepared for me by the Trade Agreements 
Committee.’ Since this is the first report to the 


1H. Doc. No. 328. 
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Congress under Section 6, the attached report con- 
tains an explanation of the development of the 
use of escape clauses and the extent to which they 
have been made applicable to an increasingly large 
number of concessions. 
Harry S. TruMan 
Tue Wuirte Hovss, 
January 10, 1952. 


TEXT OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


(Pursuant to the provisions of sec. 6 (b) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951) 


Section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 provides as follows: 


(a) No reduction in any rate of duty, or binding of 
any existing customs or excise treatment, or other con- 
cession hereafter proclaimed under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall be permitted to 
continue in effect when the product on which the con- 
cession has been granted is, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty or other customs treatment reflecting 
such concession, being imported into the United States in 
such increased quantities, either actual or relative, as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive products. 

(b) The President, as soon as practicable, shall take 
such action as may be necessary to bring trade agreements 
heretofore entered into under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, into conformity with the policy estab- 
lished in subsection (a) of this section. 

On or before January 10, 1952, and every six months 
thereafter, the President shall report to the Congress 
on the action taken by him under this subsection.’ 


The effect of this new provision of trade-agree- 
ments legislation is a statutory requirement (1) 
that all future trade-agreement concessions shall 
be subject to an escape clause conforming to the 
policy established in subsection (a) of section 6, 
and (2) that, as soon as practicable, the President 
shall take such action as may be necessary to bring 
existing trade agreements which do not contain 
such an escape clause into conformity with the 


The report of the Senate Committee on Finance, which 
proposed section 6 in its present form, explained that “the 
principle of including an escape clause in existing agree- 
ments is not mandatory unless such action would be 
practicable” (S. Rept. 299, April 27, 1951, 82d Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 5). In opening the debate on this provision in 
the Senate, Senator George, chairman of the committee, 
stated that, “In general, this amendment is designed to 
allow the greatest possible freedom in the operation of 
existing and future trade agreements without resultant 
serious injury to domestic producers” (97 Congressional 
Record (May 21, 1951), 5620). He continued: 

“Recognizing, however, the varying situations which 
exist in our trade relations with different countries at 
different times, the committee places no time limit upon 
the President, and makes the principle of including the 
escape clause in existing agreements mandatory only if 
such action would be practicable. This is to make sure 
that no important interest in this country will be jeopard- 
ized by action which might be unwise or precipitate under 
the circumstances” (ibid. 5620, 5621). 
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policy of subsection (a) of section 6 and to report 
to the Congress periodically on the action taken 
in this respect. 

A review of existing trade agreements in the 
light of the policy expressed in section 6 (a) and 
its legislative history shows that all except six 
are in conformity with this policy. As is indicated 
more fully later in this report, one of these six 
agreements is in the process of being terminated 
and another is under renegotiation which is likely 
to include the addition of escape clause provisions. 
Subcommittees of the Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee have been directed to recommend to that 
committee at an early date proposals with regard 
to the remaining four of these agreements. Since 
this is the first report to the Congress under sec- 
tion 6 (b), the enumeration of the steps taken 
pursuant thereto is preceded by an explanation 
of the development of the use of escape clauses 
and the extent to which they have been made 
applicable to an increasingly larger number of 
concessions. 

Ever since the enactment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1934 it has been the policy of the 
President to direct the operations of the trade- 
agreements program in such a way as to avoid 
serious injury to domestic industries. The extent 
to which domestic industries are protected against 
serious injury, through procedures followed in 
preparing for the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments, safeguards written into the concessions 
granted on specific products, and avenues of escape 
after the agreements become effective, has been 
called to the attention of the Congress in connec- 
tion with the periodic renewals of the trade- 
agreements authority. A detailed description of 
these procedures and safeguards is contained in 
the report of the Ways and Means Committee 
on the 1951 renewal (H. Rept. No. 14, January 29, 
1951, 82d Cong., 1st sess., pp. 11-14). This report 
summarizes these procedures and safeguards as 
follows: 


Measures to assure that no United States industry will 
suffer serious injury or threat of serious injury through 
a concession in a trade agreement are provided for: (1) 
in the procedures followed before a trade agreement is 
negotiated ; (2) in the individual concessions themselves ; 
and (3) in the general provisions of the agreement which 
apply after the agreement becomes effective (ibid., 
p. 11). 


In the early trade agreements negotiated under 
the Trade Agreements Act separate provisions 
were included to safeguard against each of various 
specified contingencies which might arise after 
the agreement became effective. For example, 
many of the early agreements contained a provi- 
sion under which individual tariff concessions 
could be modified or withdrawn on short notice 
if it should develop after the agreement entered 
into force that third countries were getting the 
major benefit of the concession and serious injury 
was being caused or threatened to the domestic 
industry by increased imports of the product con- 
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cerned. Another safeguarding provision found 
in many early trade agreements permitted termi- 
nation or modification of the agreement on short 
notice in the event of wide variations in exchange 
rates threatening serious injury to domestic 
industries. 

Subsequently, broader safeguarding provisions 
were included in later agreements largely because 
of the impossibility of foreseeing, at the time of 
making an agreement, all the situations which 
might arise under the agreement to require safe- 
guarding action. Hence, beginning with the 
trade agreement with Argentina (signed October 
14, 1941), it has been the policy to rely upon 
provisions broad enough in scope to afford the 
basis for action in the event that situations should 
arise after the conclusion of the agreement of such 
a character as to threaten serious injury to domes- 
tic industries in either of the countries party to 
the agreement. Although all of these provide 
protection against serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers, the exact text of the broad escape clauses 
included in them has varied somewhat. 

In the trade agreements with Argentina (art. 
XIT), Iceland (art. XII), Iran (art. IX), Peru 
(art. XI), and Uruguay (art. XII), which were 
concluded between 1941 and 1943, escape provi- 
sions, substantially similar to each other were 
inserted, which are broad enough in scope to afford 
the basis for prompt action in the event that cir- 
cumstances should arise of such a kind as to 
threaten serious injury to domestic industries. 
Briefly described, the escape provisions in each of 
these agreements provide for consultation and 
discussion in the event of any situation arising 
which has the effect of prejudicing an industry or 
the commerce of one of the parties to the agree- 
ment; such consultation is to take place with a 
view to effecting a mutually satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the matter, but if no agreement can be 
reached, the contracting party desiring to take the 
action may do so by terminating the agreement 
in whole or in part on short notice. 

In the light of the experience gained in the oper- 
ation of the trade-agreements program there was 
developed what has become known as the standard 
escape clause. On February 25, 1947, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order No. 9882, in which 
he directed that all trade agreements entered into 
thereafter should include the standard escape 
clause. Later Executive orders (No. 10004 of Oc- 
tober 5, 1948, and No. 10082 of October 5, 1949) 
continued the President’s specific instruction re- 
garding the standard escape clause with no sub- 
stantial change. This clause provides in substance 
that trade-agreement concessions may be sus- 
pended, withdrawn, or modified if it should be 
found after the agreement becomes effective that 
as a result in part of the concession a product is 


2The texts of this and later escape-clause provisions 
discussed are reproduced as an appendix to this report. 
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being imported in such increased quantities as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly competitive 
products. By virtue of section 6 (a) of the 1951 
Extension Act the Presidential instruction set 
forth in these orders has become a statutory re- 
quirement to be followed in the negotiation of all 
new trade agreements. 

The original negotiations leading to the multi- 
lateral trade agreement, known as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, were completed 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in October 1947 and, in 
compliance with Executive Order 9832, that agree- 
ment contains the standard escape clause (art. 
XIX). The trade agreement with Paraguay 
(1946, art. XII) also contains the standard clause 
with only minor variations.* 

The standard escape clause permits the modifi- 
cation or withdrawal of concessions under condi- 
tions which are stated in terms substantially 
equivalent to those used in section 6 (a) of the 
1951 Extension Act, which sets forth the policy 
of Congress that trade agreement concessions 
should not be continued in effect under specified 
conditions. The clause is also substantially equiv- 
alent to the relevant provisions of section 7 of that 
act prescribing the method for carrying out this 
policy, which is through the withdrawal or mod- 
ification of concessions if the President determines 
such action is warranted after investigation and 
report to the President by the Tariff Commission. 
The earlier escape clauses in the trade agreements 
with Argentina, Iceland, Iran, Peru,t and 
Uruguay,’ while not so specifically worded, are 
sufliciently broad in their language to permit such 
action to be taken by the United States. Conse- 
quently, these five trade agreements and those to 
which the standard escape clause is applicable are 
in conformity with the policy set forth in section 
6 (a). 

The Executive has in recent years brought an 
ever-increasing proportion of trade-agreement 
concessions, including those contained in earlier 
trade agreements, within the scope of the standard 
escape clause. This has been the case particularly 
since 1947, in connection with the multilateral 
negotiations with respect to the General Agree- 
ment. The original negotiations for this agree- 
ment at Geneva were carried on among 23 coun- 


*A comparable escape clause was also in the trade 
agreement with Mexico (1942, art. XI), which is no longer 
in force. 

‘This agreement has been terminated as a result of 
the accession of Peru to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade in October 1951. 

° Uruguay has undertaken negotiations for accession to 
the General Agreement, but has not yet acceded. Steps 
have been initiated for the termination of this bilateral 
agreement if Uruguay becomes a contracting party to the 
General Agreement. 
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tries.© Subsequently, as a result of negotiations 
completed at Annecy, France, in October 1949 and 
at Torquay, England, in April 1951, 13 additional 
countries ‘ have acceded to that agreement. 

In connection with the Geneva, Annecy, and 
Torquay negotiations, it has been the consistent 
policy of the United States, in those cases where 
we had earlier bilateral trade agreements, to ar- 
range with the countries concerned for the sus- 
pension or termination of existing bilateral agree- 
ments as these countries became contracting par- 
ties to the General Agreement. Hence, our earlier 
bilateral trade agreement obligations to countries 
becoming contracting parties to the General 
Agreement have been superseded by trade-agree- 
ment obligations to them under the General Agree- 
ment which are subject to the standard escape 
clause. For example, our earlier bilateral trade 
agreements with such important trading countries 
as Canada (1938), the United Kingdom (1938), 
France (1936), Belgium (1935), and the Nether- 
lands (1935) have all been superseded by the 
General Agreement. This has also been the case 
with our bilateral agreements with Brazil, Cuba, 
Finland, Haiti, Nicaragua, Peru, and Sweden. 

As of January 1, 1952, the United States had 
trade-agreement obligations with 32° countries 
under the General Agreement. The tariff con- 
cessions of the United States to these 32 countries, 
included in its schedules to the General Agree- 
ment, which are subject to the standard escape 
clause in that agreement, include approximately 
85 percent of the import trade of the United 
States. 

The trade agreement with Switzerland, signed 
in 1936, did not originally contain the standard 
escape clause, but on October 13, 1950, it was 
agreed by the two countries that the standard 
escape clause should thereafter be applicable to 
the 1936 agreement. 

In addition to the trade agreements already 
discussed which are in conformity with the policy 
of section 6 (a), the United States was, at the 
time of the enactment of the 1951 Extension Act, 
a party to bilateral trade agreements with six 
other countries as follows: Ecuador, El] Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Turkey, and Venezuela. 


* Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leba- 
non, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and United States. 

7 Austria, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, and Turkey. 

* Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, and 
United Kingdom. 
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Steps are now under way for the termination ot 
the agreement with Turkey (signed in 1939) fol- 
lowing the accession of that country to the Gen- 
eral Agreement in October 1951. 

In the case of the trade agreement with Vene- 
zuela, which was signed in November 1939, formal 
public notice of intention of this Government to 
negotiate with the Government of Venezuela to 
supplement and amend the agreement was given 
on August 29, 1951 (16 F. R. 8868). In these 
negotiations the United States will seek inclusion 
in that agreement of an escape-clause provision 
in conformity with the policy set forth in section 
6 (a) of the 1951 Extension Act. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has set up subcommittees with in- 
structions to formulate proposals with regard to 
the other four agreements—with Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, and Honduras—in the light of 
the 1951 Extension Act and to report to it by 
March 1, 1952. The tariff concessions made by 
the United States in these four agreements are 
limited almost entirely to products such as ba- 
nanas, coffee, and other tropical specialties which 
are noncompetitive with domestic production. 


APPENDIX 





Escape Clause Provisions 


I—Provisions in Executive OrpERS 


Executive Order 9832, February 25, 1947: 
“PART 1 


“1. There shall be included in every trade agree- 
ment hereafter entered into under the authority 
of said act of June 12, 1934, as amended, a clause 
providing in effect that if, as a result of unforeseen 
developments and of the concession granted by the 
United States on any article in the trade agree- 
ment, such article is being imported in such in- 
creased quantities and under such conditions as 
to cause, or threaten, serious injury to domestic 
producers of like or similar articles, the United 
States shall be free to withdraw the concession, in 
whole or in part, or to modify it, to the extent and 
for such time as may be necessary to prevent such 
injury.” (3 CFR, 1947 Supp., p. 127.) 


Executive Order 10004, October 5, 1948: 


“10. There shall be applicable to each concession 
with respect to an article imported into the United 
States which is granted by the United States in 
any trade agreement hereafter entered into a 
clause providing in effect that if, as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of such concession, 
such article is being imported in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or similar articles, the United 


States shall be free to withdraw the concession, in ° 
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whole or in part, or to modify it, to the extent and 
for such time as may be necessary to prevent such 
injury.” (3 CFR, 1948 Supp., p. 231.) 


Executive Order 10082, October 5, 1949: 


“10. There shall be applicable to each tariff con- 
cession granted, or other obligations incurred, by 
the United States in any trade agreement hereafter 
entered into a clause providing in effect that if, 
as a result of unforeseen developments and of such 
concession or other obligation, any article is being 
imported in such relatively increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry | 
like or directly competitive articles, the Unite 
States shall be free to withdraw or modify the con- 
cession, or suspend the other obligation, in whole 
or in part, to the extent and for such time as may 
be necessary to prevent such injury.” (3 CFR, 
1949 Supp., p. 127.) 


Il—Provisions 1N TrApE AGREEMENTS 


Trade Agreement with Argentina, October 14, 
1941: 


“ARTICLE XII 


“1, If the Government of either country should 
consider that any circumstance, or any measure 
adopted by the other Government, even though it 
does not conflict with the terms of this Agreement, 
has the effect of nullifying or impairing any object 
of the Agreement or of prejudicing an industry 
or the commerce of that country, such other Gov- 
ernment shall give sympathetic consideration to 
such representations or proposals as may be made 
with a view to effecting a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment of the matter. If no agreement is 
reached with respect to such representations or 
proposals, the Government making them shall be 
free to suspend or terminate this Agreement in 
whole or in part on thirty days’ written notice.” 
(56 Stat. (pt. 2) 1696, 1697.) 


Trade Agreement with Uruguay, July 21, 1942: 
“ARTICLE XII 


“1, If the Government of either country should 
consider that any circumstance, or any measure 
adopted by the other Government, even though it 
does not conflict with the terms of this Agreement, 
has the effect of nullifying or impairing any object 
of the Agreement or of prejudicing an industry 
or the commerce of that country, such other Gov- 
ernment shall give sympathetic consideration to 
such representations or proposals as may be made 
with a view to effecting a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment of the matter. If no agreement is 
reached with respect to such representations or 
proposals, the Government making them shall be 
free to suspend or terminate this Agreement in 
whole or in part on thirty days’ written notice.” 
(56 Stat. (pt. 2) 1635.) 
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Trade Agreement with Iran, April 8, 1943: 
“ARTICLE IX 


“1. If the Government of either country should 
consider that any circumstance, or any measure 
adopted by the other Government, even though it 
does not conflict with the terms of this Agreement, 
has the effect of nullifying or impairing any ob- 
ject of the Agreement or of prej sikihes an indus- 
try or the commerce of that country, such other 
Government shall give sympathetic consideration 
to such written representations or proposals as 
may be made with a view to effecting a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of the matter. If agree- 
ment is not reached with respect to the matter 
within thirty days after such representations or 
proposals are received, the Government which 
made them shall be free, within fifteen days after 
the expiration of the aforesaid period of thirty 
days, to terminate this Agreement in whole or in 
part on thirty days’ written notice.” (58 Stat. 
(pt. 2) 1327.) 


Trade Agreement with Iceland, August 27, 1943: 
“ARTICLE XII 


“If the Government of either country should 
consider that any circumstance, or any measure 
adopted by the other Government, even though 
it does not conflict with the terms of this Agree- 
ment, has the effect of nullifying or impairing 
any object of the Agreement or of prejudicing an 
industry or the commerce of that country, such 
other Government shall give sympathetic con- 


“sideration to such written representations or pro- 


posals as may be made with a view to effecting a 
mutually satisfactory adjustment of the matter. 
If agreement is not reached with respect to the 
matter within thirty days after such represen- 
tations or proposals are received, the Government 
which made them shall be free, within fifteen days 
after the expiration of the aforesaid period of 
thirty days, to terminate this Agreement in whole 
or in part on thirty days’ written notice.” (57 
Stat. (pt. 2) 1086.) 


Trade Agreement with Paraguay, September 12, 
1946: 
“ARTICLE XII 


“1. If, as a result of unforeseen developments 
and of the concession granted on any article 
enumerated and described in the Schedules an- 
nexed to this Agreement, such article is being im- 
ported in such increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to domestic producers of like or similar articles, 
the Government of either country shall be free to 
withdraw the concession, in whole or in part, or 
to modify it to the extent and for such time as 
may be necessary to prevent such injury. Ac- 
cordingly, if the President of the United States 
of America finds as a fact that imports of an 
article enumerated and described in Schedule I 
are entering the United States of America under 
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the circumstances specified in the preceding sen- 
tence, he shall determine whether the withdrawal, 
in whole or in part, of the concessions with regard 
to the article, or any modification of the conces- 
sion, by the imposition of quantitative regulations 
or otherwise, is necessary to prevent such injury, 
and he shall, if he finds that the public interest 
will be served thereby, proclaim such finding and 
determination, and on and after the effective date 
specified in such proclamation, and so long as such 
proclamation remains in effect, imports of the 
article into the United States of America shall be 
subject to the customs treatment so determined to 
be necessary to prevent such injury. Similarly, 
if the Government of the Republic of Paraguay 
finds as a fact that any article enumerated and 
described in Schedule I is being imported into the 
Republic of Paraguay under the circumstances 
specified, it may, if it finds that the public interest 
will be served thereby, withdraw in whole or in 
part the concession with regard to the article, or 
modify the concession by the imposition of quanti- 
tative regulations or otherwise, to the extent and 
for such time as may be necessary to prevent such 
injury. 

“9. Before the Government of either country 
shall withdraw or modify a concession pursuant 
to the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article, 
it shall give notice in writing to the Government 
of the other country as far in advance as may be 
practicable and shall afford such other Govern- 
ment an opportunity to consult with it in respect 
of the proposed action; and if agreement with 
respect thereto is not reached the Government 
which proposes to take such action shall, neverthe- 
less, be free to do so and the other Government 
shall be free within thirty days after such action 
is taken to terminate this Agreement in whole or 
in part on thirty days’ written notice.” (61 Stat. 
(pt. 3) 2700, 2701.) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, October 
30, 1947: 


“ARTICLE XIX 


“EMERGENCY ACTION ON IMPORTS OF PARTICULAR 
PRODUCTS 

“1. (a) If, as a result of unforeseen develop- 
ments and of the effect of the obligations incurred 
by a contracting party under this Agreement, in- 
cluding tariff concessions, any product is being im- 
ported into the territory of that contracting party 
in such increased quantities and under such con- 
ditions as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers in that territory of like or 
directly competitive products, the contracting 
party shall be free, in respect of such product, 
and to the extent and for such time as may be 
necessary to prevent or remedy such injury, to sus- 
pend the obligation in whole or in part or to with- 
draw or modify the concession. 

“(b) If any product, which is the subject of a 
concession with respect to a preference, is being 
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imported into the territory of a contracting party 
in the circumstances set forth in sub-paragraph 
(a) of this paragraph, so as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to domestic producers of like or 
directly competitive products in the territory of a 
contracting party which receives or received such 
preference, the importing contracting party shall 
be free, if that other contracting party so requests, 
to suspend the relevant obligation in whole or in 
part or to withdraw or modify the concession in 
respect of the product, to the extent and for such 
time as may be necessary to prevent or remedy 
such injury. 

“2. Before any contracting party shall take 
action pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 1 
of this Article, it shall give notice in writing to 
the ConrractineG Parttss as far in advance as may 
be practicable and shall afford the Conrractine 
Parties and those contracting parties having a 
substantial interest as exporters of the product 
concerned an opportunity to consult with it in 
respect of the proposed action. When such notice 
is given in relation to a concession with respect to 
a preference, the notice shall name the contracting 
party which has requested the action. In critical 
circumstances, where delay would cause damage 
which it would be difficult to repair, action under 
paragraph 1 of this Article may be taken pro- 
visionally without prior consultation, on the con- 
dition that consultation shall be effected im- 
mediately after taking such action. 

“3. (a) If agreement among the interested con- 
tracting parties with respect to the action is not 
seanliole the contracting party which proposes to 
take or continue the action shall, nevertheless, be 
free to do so, and if such action is taken or con- 
tinued, the affected contracting parties shall then 
be free, not later than ninety days after such action 
is taken, to suspend, upon the expiration of thirty 
days from the day on which written notice of 
such suspension is received by the Contracting 
Parties, the application to the trade of the con- 
tracting party taking such action, or, in the case 
eb in paragraph 1 (b) of this Article, to 
the trade of the contracting party requesting such 
action, of such substantially equivalent obligations 
or concessions under this Agreement the suspen- 
sion of which the Conrracrtine Parties do not 
disapprove. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (a) of this paragraph, where action is 
taken under paragraph 2 of this Article without 
prior consultation and causes or threatens serious 
injury in the territory of a contracting party to 
the domestic producers of products affected by 
the action, that contracting party shall, where 
delay would cause damage difficult to repair, be 
free to suspend, upon the taking of the action and 
throughout the period of consultation, such obli- 
gations or concessions as may be necessary to pre- 
vent or remedy the injury.” (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58 
to A60.) 
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Agreement with Switzerland, October 13, 1950: 


“1. If, as a result of unforeseen developments 
and of the effect of the obligations incurred by the 
Government of the United States of America or of 
Switzerland under the Trade Agreement signed in 
Washington January 9, 1936, including tariff con- 
cessions, any product is being imported into the 
territory of either country in such relatively in- 
creased quantities and under such conditions as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry in that territory producing like or di- 
rectly competitive products, the Government of 
the United States of America or of Switzerland 
shall be free, in respect of such product, and to the 
extent and for such time as may be necessary to 
prevent or remedy such injury, to suspend the 
obligation in whole or in part or to withdraw or 
modify the concession. 

“2. Before the Government of the United States 
or of Switzerland shall take action pursuant to 
the provisions of Paragraph one above, it shall 
give notice in writing to the other Government as 
far in advance as may be practicable and shall 
afford such other Government an opportunity to 
consult with it in respect of the proposed action 
and with respect to such compensatory modifica- 
tions of the Trade Agreement as may be deemed 
appropriate, to the extent practicable maintaining 
the general level of reciprocal and mutually ad- 
vantageous concessions in the Agreement. If 
agreement between the two Governments is not 
reached as a result of such consultation, the Gov- 
ernment which proposes to take the action under 
Paragraph one shall, nevertheless, be free to do 
so and, if such action is taken, the other Govern- 
ment shall be free, not later than ninety days 
after the action has been taken and on thirty days’ 
written notice, to suspend the application to the 
trade of the Government taking action under Para- 
graph one of substantially equivalent obligations 
or concessions under said Trade Agreement. The 
Government taking action under Paragraph one 
shall then be free, within thirty days after such 
suspension takes effect, to terminate said Trade 
Agreement on thirty days’ written notice. In 
critical circumstances, where delay would cause 
damage which it would be difficult to repair, action 
under Paragraph one may be taken provisionally 
without prior consultation, under the condition 
that consultation shall be effected immediately 
after taking such action. Where an action taken 
without prior consultation causes or threatens to 
cause serious injury in the territory of the other 
Government to the domestic producers of products 
affected by the action, that Government shall, 
where delay would cause damage difficult to repair, 
be free to suspend, upon the taking of the action 
and throughout the period of consultation, such 
obligations or concessions as may be necessary to 
prevent or remedy the injury.” (16 F. R. 11945, 


- 11946.) 
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Recommendation for Further Extension of 1948 Rubber Act 


Message of the President to the Congress * 


[Released to the press by the White House January 14) 


On January 14, 1950, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Rubber Act of 1948, I transmitted to 
the Congress my recommendations concerning the 
synthetic rubber industry in the United States, to- 
gether with a report on the subject from the As- 
sistant to the President. That report included a 
history of the synthetic rubber industry, an analy- 
sis of its current status, and a comprehensive re- 
view of the problems of disposal of the Govern- 
ment-owned plants. This message, therefore, is 
limited to consideration of the character and sig- 
nificance of important changes during the past 2 
years. 

Six months after my previous report on syn- 
thetic rubber was prepared, and one day after I 
signed the bill extending the Rubber Act of 1948 
until June 30, 1952, North Korean Communist 
forces crossed the 38th parallel in Korea. Less 
than 6 months later, when these invaders had been 
hurled back, Chinese Communist forces crossed 
into Korea from Manchuria. 

The Communist aggression in Korea has demon- 
strated to the world beyond any doubt the true in- 
tentions of the Soviet leaders, and their willing- 
ness to use armed attack, if necessary, to accom- 
plish their objectives. The Korean invasion has 
made it eminently plain that the entire free world 
lives in the constant danger of further Commu- 
nist aggression. United Nations successes in 
Korea have been great, but the threat of a third 
world war is still very real and very menacing. 

To meet this threat, this Nation, together with 
the other nations allied with us, has undertaken a 
vast preparedness program. This program in- 
volves raising and equipping promptly sufficient 
armed forces to resist aggression if it should come, 
and expanding our mobilization base so that we 
will be able to shift quickly to a full war footing 
if that should prove necessary. This involves, in 
turn, assuring an adequate and uninterrupted sup- 
ply of the critical materials needed for defense 
production. 

The problem is particularly acute in the case of 
rubber. Most of the world’s natural rubber is pro- 


*H. Doc. No. 326. 
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duced in Southeast Asia where Communist sub- 
version and sabotage are now a serious problem. 
Communist invasion of these areas is an ever- 
present possibility. 

A stockpile of natural rubber is a partial pro- 
tection against loss of production in these areas. 
I am happy to report that in the past 2 years, de- 
spite Communist activities in rubber-producing 
areas, natural rubber production has been main- 
tained at high levels, and despite soaring world 
demand for rubber, we have made substantial 
progress in accumulating a natural rubber stock- 
pile. Our minimum objectives will soon be met, 
and if international conditions do not worsen, it 
may be possible to begin soon to taper off our 
stockpile purchasing of rubber. 

Our accelerated rate of stockpiling in the past 2 
years has been made possible largely by the ex- 
istence of our synthetic rubber industry. Gov- 
ernment operation of the synthetic rubber plants 
over the past 2 years has been highly successful. 
Total production in Government-owned plants has 
been increased from an annual rate of 270,000 tons 
in January 1950 to a present annual rate of 850,000 
tons, and we should be able to reach 950,000 tons 
within a few months. This is a remarkable record 
and reflects credit both on the Government offi- 
cials directing the program and the private con- 
cerns reactivating and operating the plants for 
the Government. 

In reviewing the Government’s synthetic rubber 
activities, it is important to distinguish between 
GR-S, the general purpose rubber used chiefly in 
tires but also in many other products, and butyl, 
a special purpose rubber used primarily in inner 
tubes. 

GR-S was being produced in Government- 
owned plants in January 1950 at an annual rate 
of 217,000 tons. In the spring of 1950, produc- 
tion was increased to meet rising demand, and 
following the Korean invasion, all stand-by facil- 
ities were reactivated and expansions of capacity 
of existing plants were undertaken. At present, 
Government production of GR-S is at an annual 
rate of 770,000 tons, and is expected to rise to an 
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annual rate of 860,000 tons by the third quarter 
of this year. 

During most of the past year and a half, be- 
cause of the time required to reactivate stand-by 
facilities, it was not possible to increase production 
fast enough to meet rising demand. In recent 
months, however, production has kept ahead of 
demand and allocation controls over GR-S have 
recently been terminated. It is anticipated that 
production in 1952 will not only meet all do- 
mestic demands but will also provide a substan- 
tial margin for export, thus facilitating stockpile 
purchases of natural rubber. 

Increased costs, particularly the high costs of 
feedstocks produced from alcohol which have been 
required to achieve the present levels of GR-S pro- 
duction, have necessitated increasing the price of 
GR-S from 1814 cents a pound to 26 cents in or- 
der to operate the GR_S facilities, as a whole, 
without loss. 

Two technological developments have improved 
the ability of GR-S to compete with natural rub- 
ber. First, “cold rubber,” a type of GR-S, which 
was a relatively new product 2 years ago, has 
proved to be superior to natural rubber in most 
tire treads. Second, it has been found that low- 
cost oil can be added, as an extender, in the pro- 
duction of GR-S, thus introducing important cost 
savings with no significant change in quality. 
Research investigations now in process promise 
further advances. 

As a result of these technological developments, 
GR-S is in a better position to compete with natu- 
ral rubber than it was 2 years ago. It is still prob- 
able, however, that GR-S could not compete for 
bulk uses with natural rubber offered at sig- 
nificantly lower prices over a considerable period 
of time. 

Butyl production, in January 1950, was at an 
annual rate of 52,000 tons in the two Government- 
owned butyl plants. Present production is about 
80,000 tons and capacity of the plants is being 
expanded to an annual rate of 90,000 tons by the 
middle of this year. Because of increased costs, 
the price was increased in December 1950 from 
181% cents to 2034 cents a pound in order to per- 
mit continued operation without loss. 

Demand for butyl has far exceeded production 
since Korea. This rising demand was the cumu- 
lative result of the high level of production of 
automotive tubes, the high price of natural rub- 
ber relative to butyl, and restrictions on the use 
of natural rubber. Growing recognition of the 
superiority of butyl over natural rubber for inner 
tubes, and the potential usefulness of butyl in 
nontransportation products, indicate that demand 
for butyl will probably continue to exceed capacity 
output of the two plants. 

Research in butyl rubber has been entirely pri- 
vately financed. A number of new applications 
for this rubber, now the lowest priced new rub- 
ber available, have been developed. In particu- 
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lar, research on all-butyl passenger tires has yield- 
ed very promising results which could result in 
a many-fold increase in demand for butyl. 

The experience of the last 2 years reinforces 
the conclusions of the 1950 report, to the effect 
that butyl is in a strong position to compete with 
natural rubber. 


Recommendations 


The fact of open conflict and the demonstrated 
threat of further aggression, the fact that our 
stockpile goals have not yet been fully met, and 
the fact that we are fully utilizing the available 
capacity for producing synthetic rubber, require 
that we avoid actions which could interfere with 
continued production of synthetic rubber to meet 
all our needs. My recommendations are prepared 
with this objective in mind. 

As I pointed out 2 years ago, difficult disposal 
oroblems result from the large number of sieate 
in the GR-S segment of the Government synthetic 
rubber program. The possibility of a need for 
Government support of GR-S for security pur- 
poses in the event of a sharp decline in the price 
of natural rubber creates further problems. The 
1950 report also pointed out that among the main 
advantages of Government ownership are the efli- 
ciencies and economies of operation of the entire 
GR-S industry as an integrated unit. These could 
probably not be fully maintained if the plants 
were owned by a number of independent com- 
panies. Disposal of the GR-S facilities might 
result in occasional losses of production because 
of the loss of coordinated operation of the GR-S 
and feedstock facilities aa the loss of the flexi- 
bility of integrated operations. The possibility 
of such losses must be avoided under present cir- 
cumstances, when maximum production is essen- 
tial. 

This factor is not present in the case of the two 
butyl facilities. Each of these facilities is a highly 
integrated plant, and disposal should involve no 
significant interference with plant operation. 

One reason for ee of the butyl] facilities 
is currently more relevant that it was when the 
1950 report was written. As noted above, the de- 
mand for butyl! is considerably above the capacity 
of the existing plants. Additional butyl capacity 
would be highly advantageous. Although there 
is nothing in the present law to prevent private 
firms from constructing a butyl plant, they are re- 
luctant to do so when it means entering into com- 
petition with the Government operating on a “no 
profit-no loss” basis, It would obviously be de- 
sirable to create circumstances which would stim- 
ulate private business interests in building addi- 
tional facilities. 

Two years ago I recommended that the Congress 
authorize transfer of the Government’s rubber fa- 
cilities to private ownership and recommended a 

ba. It is still my belief that it would 
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be in the national interest to have the authority 
to dispose of the synthetic rubber plants. For the 
reasons I have just given, however, and in consid- 
eration of the action taken by the Congress in June 
1950 in extending the Rubber Act of 1948, it is my 
conclusion that disposal of GR-S facilities should 
be temporarily deferred. I therefore recommend 
that the Rubber Act of 1948, with respect to GR-S, 
be extended for another 2 years. With respect 
to butyl, I should like to suggest that the Congress 
give consideration to authorizing disposal of these 

lants according to the general principles out- 
fined in my previous report, and to the termina- 
tion of authority to require the consumption of 
butyl rubber. I believe, however, that under 
either alternative—disposal with security safe- 
guards, or continued Government ownership—the 
national security will be fully protected. I have 
been so advised by the Secretary of Defense. 

I have consulted the Chairman and members 
of the National Security Resources Board in the 
preparation of this report. 

Harry S. Truman 

THe Wuite Hovsr, 

January 14, 1952. 
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International Information 
Administration Established 


[Released to the press January 18] 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 18 the establishment of the International In- 
formation Administration to conduct its consoli- 
dated international information and educational 
exchange activities. Wilson Compton, former in- 
dustry executive and former president of the State 
College of Washington, was named as the Admin- 
istrator of the new organization. Under the new 
EE the international information operation will 

e given a higher status reflecting the increased 
importance of its work. Its Administrator will 
report directly to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Compton will assume the —— re- 
sponsibilities for the international information 
and educational exchange programs formerly car- 
ried by the Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, along with the responsibilities formerly 
carried by the General Manager of these programs. 
The General Managership has recently been filled 
on an acting basis by Thurman L. Barnard, for- 
mer vice president of a major advertising agency, 
who is now undertaking certain overseas inspec- 
tion and evaluation assignments for the Secretary, 
beginning in the Far East. Both Assistant Sec- 
retary Edward W. Barrett and Mr. Barnard 
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helped develop the new plan and both recommend- 
ed it to the Secretary of State. 

The purpose of the reorganization is to give the 
foreign information program added impetus by 
setting up its operational head directly under the 
Secretary of State, giving him undivided respon- 
sibility and a clear line of authority over his pro- 
gram from start to finish, while assuring that the 
information program continues to be operated in 
full support of U.S. foreign policy. The Admin- 
istrator will have the complete job of operating 
the foreign information vm educational exchange 
program. 

The Department explained that the new plan is 
designed to provide greater operational flexibility 
while maintaining close ties between the foreign 
information and educational exchange program 
abroad and foreign policy as a whole. It is in- 
tended to preserve completely the essential con- 
nections between the operating information pro- 
gram and those areas of the Department which 

srovide intelligence and foreign-policy guidance. 

or this purpose it is planned to keep the necessary 
foreign information staffs in each of the regional 
bureaus and to keep the International Information 
Administration completely tied in with the De- 
partment’s communications and __ intelligence 
services. 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs will 
hereafter concentrate on serving as top policy 
adviser to the Secretary on information cal psy- 
chological considerations in the foreign-policy 
field and participating in top policy considera- 
tions in the Department. He will have no direct 
a responsibilities in the international 

eld. 

The Department’s foreign-information pro- 
gram is based primarily on the Smith-Mundt Act, 
which was passed by 7, neta in 1948. The pro- 
gram has been rapidly expanded in the last year 
following the appropriation in the fall of 1950 
of more money for what the President called a 
“Campaign of Truth.” During the current fiscal 
year the program has available $85,000,000 appro- 
priated under Public Law 402, Public Law 584, 
and certain other subsidiary legislation. The De- 
partment also has additional funds for the con- 
struction of radio transmitters at various locations 
in the United States and abroad. 

In addition to the “Voice of America” radio net- 
work, which now carries the message of U.S. 
foreign policy to foreign peoples in 46 languages, 
Mr. Compton will head an organization which 
also uses motion pictures, books, pamphlets, ex- 
hibits, educational exchanges, information cen- 
ters, and other media in the fight for peace with 
freedom and resistance to Communist propaganda 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Compton, who was president of Washington 
State College from 1944 to 1951, has had a career 
as a business administrator, economist, lawyer, and 
Government official. 
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MSA: Organization and objectives in Europe 
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Rubber Act (Truman) ; 
Trade agreement escape clauses, vepert © on. 
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Meeting of experts of American Republics . 
Europe 
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Agreement on supply of scarce materials, 
joint communiqué (Truman, Churchill) 
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Command, joint communiqué (Truman, 
Churchill) 
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US.SR.: 
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Acheson, text of resolution ‘6 
Soviet resolution on aggression called ee 
sistent with U.N. Charter, text of resolu- 
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International Meetings 
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ae 
US. vote against Soviet resolution « on “Mutual 
Security Act explained (Mansfield) 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Greek and Turkish accession to North Atlantic 
Treaty considered . . 

U.S.-U.K., temporary agreement re ‘Atlantic 
Command reached, joint communiqué 
(Truman, Churchill) . 

Presidential Documents 

MESSAGES TO CONGRESS: 

Recommendation for further extension of 1948 
Rubber Act ° 

Trade agreement escape clauses, Teport 0 on. 

Refugees and Displaced Persons 

Administration of Displaced Persons Act . 

State, Department of 
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United Nations 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 

Soviet resolution on aggression: Called in- 
consistent with U.N. Charter, text of reso- 
lution 

U.S. urges continuation of ‘conciliation of 
Palestine, statement by Jessup and text of 
draft resolution . 

U.S. vote against Soviet sesctution | on Mutual 
Security Act explained (Mansfield) 

Soviet disarmament proposal, discussion by 
Secretary Acheson and text of resolution 
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